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Our  new  booklet  of  Biographical  Notes  gives  a  brief 
summary  of  the  art  careers  of  about  forty  Ameri¬ 
can  Artists  whom  we  represent,  together  with  a 
complete  list  of  their  honors  and  the  permanent 
collections  in  which  their  pictures  are  included. 
A  typical  canvas  is  reproduced  in  each  case. 

This  booklet  is  of  importance,  not  only  to  intending 
purchasers,  but  also  to  those  who  already  own  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  work  of  our  leading  artists.  It  is 
published  at  twenty-five  cents. 


William  Macbeth,  450  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

(at  Fortieth  Street) 
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Art  Galleries 


Information  concerning  paintings  and  other  object*  of 
art,  or  the  galleries  from  which  they  may  be  purchased, 
cheerfully  furnished  by  this  department  on  request. 


The  Ehrich  Galleries 


44 


Rasters 

OF  ALL  THE  SCHOOLS 


Special  attention  given  to  Expertising,  Restoring  and  Framing 

707  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


The  Anderson  Galleries 

Madison  Avenue  at  Fortieth  Street,  New  York  City. 


Public  Sales  of 

Private  Art  and  Literary  Collections 

Special  attention  given  to  meritorious  collections, 
for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  which  our  magnificent 
new  galleries  afford  unequalled  facilities.  Catalogues 
and  full  information  on  request. 


Telephone  :  Murray  7680 


RARE  JAPANESE  PRINTS 
ORIENTAL  ART  OBJECTS 

Exceptional  opportunities  of  securing  genuine  specimens  of 
•Id  Bronzes,  Brasses,  Lacquers,  Porcelains,  Brocades,  Hand¬ 
made  Bead  Bags,  Etc.  Established  In  Japan  20  years. 

Agents  for  the  Oriental  Hand-made  Lace  Workers, 


References- 

Aidreaa: 


-Hongkong  &•  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation, 
36  Wall  Street,  N.  Y. 


Oriental  Purchasing  Agent,,  Box  No.  274,  Yokohama.  Japan 


HILL  TOLERTON 

THE  PRINT  ROOMS 

HIGH-CLASS  ENGRAVINGS  AND 
ETCHINGS 


107  GRANT  AVENUE 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


R.  C.  &  N.  M.  VOSE 


ESTABLISHED  1841 


HIGH-CLASS  PAINTINGS 


EARLY  ENGLISH 
AMERICAN 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


BARBIZON 
MODERN  DUTCH 

398  BOYLSTON  STREET 


PAINTINGS  FOR  SALE 

By  C.  T.  DIX 
F.  H.  SMITH 
WHITLEY 
R.  EXNER 

Address  R.  VAN  GAVREE,  care  of 
The  International  Studio. 


ANTIQUES  AND  REPRODUCTIONS 

Large  collection  of  Old  Marble  Furniture, 
Sheffield  Plate,  China,  Lustre,  Spanish  Em¬ 
broideries,  English  Chintz,  Japanese  Prints 
— suitable  for  gifts — at  reasonable  prices. 

EDWARD  N.  ELMORE 
3  West  28th  Street,  New  York  City 


JAPANESE  PRINTS  and  PAINTINGS 

J7RANCIS  LATHROP,  the  artist,  died  almost  four  years  ago,  bequeathing  his  entire  collection 
to  the  Metropolitan  Musem  of  Art.  Unfortunately,  the  conditions  of  the  bequest  were  such 
that  it  could  not  legally  be  accepted.  The  collection  of  Japanese  prints  was  probably  the  most 
important  historically  ever  formed.  I  have  been  selling  the  prints  and  paintings  at  private  sale, 
but  it  takes  years  to  dispose  of  a  collection  this  size.  There  are  over  five  thousand  prints  and 
almost  three  hundred  paintings  still  unsold.  Among  these  are  many  of  the  finest.  The  entire  net 
proceeds  of  this  sale  go  to  form  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  “Lathrop  Fund,”  to  be  used  to  purchase 
paintings  by  American  artists  for  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  Every  purchaser  is  therefore  a 
contributor  to  that  fund.  This  spring  I  have  marked  the  prices  still  lower,  it  being  my  duty  to 
settle  the  estate  as  rapidly  as  possible,  so  that  a  rare  opportunity  is  now  offered  to  collectors. 

For  further  information  apply  to 

HAMILTON  EASTER  FIELD,  Executor 
Telephone,  7090  Main  106  Columbia  Heights,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


COLLEGE  ART  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICA 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  this  organi¬ 
zation,  representing  over  fifty  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United 
States,  was  held  in  the  Assembly  Room  of 
the  Harper  Memorial  Library  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  on  the  29th  and  30th 
of  December. 

Their  purpose  is  to  promote  and  stand¬ 
ardize  efficient  instruction  in  the  fine  arts 
in  the  American  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

The  opening  address  of  the  president  of 
the  Association,  Professor  Holmes  Smith 
of  Washington  University,  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  placing  the  study  of  the  Fine 
Arts  on  par  with  other  college  subjects, 
and  suggested  definite  methods  of  proce¬ 
dure  for  the  organization  to  this  end. 

Prof.  F.  B.  Tarbell,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  presented  evidence  in  Greek 
sculpture  of  the  free  and  direct  attack  on 
the  marble  without  the  modeled  lay  figure 
in  clay  or  plaster,  from  which  the  finished 
marble  is  reproduced  by  mechanical  proc¬ 
ess  in  more  recent  sculpture.  His  argu¬ 
ment  was  supported  by  reference  to  the 
slight  variety  in  similar  forms;  by  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  marks,  suggesting  mechanical 
reproduction  in  unfinished  pieces;  by  ten¬ 
dencies  to  compose  figures  out  of  pieces  of 
marble,  rather  than  in  one  piece;  by  the 
avoidance  of  division  in  the  marble  through 
conspicuous  parts  of  the  sculpture,  and  by 
the  different  depths  of  background  given 
to  different  parts  of  the  same  frieze,  sug¬ 
gesting  that  no  finished  model  was  pre¬ 
pared  before  the  attack  upon  the  stone. 

The  subject,  “Fine  Arts  as  a  Require¬ 
ment  for  the  A.  B.  Degree”  was  well  pre¬ 
sented  by  Prof.  A.  V.  Churchill,  of  Smith 
College.  Professor  Churchill’s  assertions 
that  “History  has  been  rewritten  on  the 
evidence  of  fine  arts  yet  undiscovered,” 
was  argument  for  the  necessity  of  a  study 
of  these  arts  by  those  who  presume  to 
know  and  understand  cultural  develop¬ 


ment. 

A  paper  on  the  subject,  “The  Teaching 
of  Arts  in  the  College,”  by  Prof.  O.  S. 
Tonks,  of  Vassar  College,  in  which  it  was 
asserted  that  technical  work  in  drawing, 
painting  and  modeling  had  no  place  in  the 
college  course,  aroused  much  discussion. 

It  was  evident  from  this  discussion  that 
a  majority  of  those  present  favoured  tech¬ 
nical  work  as  a  laboratory  process,  supple¬ 
menting  the  study  of  theory,  history  and 
philosophy  of  esthetics. 

Prof.  Arthur  Pope,  of  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  gave  a  detailed  and  illustrated  pre¬ 
sentation  of  “Drawing  and  Painting  in 
College  Courses,”  as  developed  at  Harvard. 
The  purpose  of  these  courses  was  empha¬ 
sized  as  cultural  rather  than  professional 
and  as  comparable  to  methods  of  teaching 
English  Composition. 

The  reports  of  two  important  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  Association,  one  on  “The  In¬ 
vestigation  of  the  Condition  of  Art  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  Colleges  and  Universities,”  Prof. 
Allen  Marquand,  chairman,  and  one  on 
“College  Art  Courses,”  Prof.  G.  H.  Chase, 
chairman,  were  referred  back  to  committee 
for  further  investigation. 

The  Association  voted  affiliation  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Arts. 

Professor  Sargeant,  of  Chicago  Univer¬ 
sity,  was  elected  president  of  the  Associa- 
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OSAKA 

LONDON 

ORIENTAL 

Potteries 

Bronzes 

Jades 

Carvings 

Prints 

Rugs 


KIOTO 

BOSTON 

■t 

ORIENTAL 

Paintings 

Brocades 

Porcelains 

Lamps 

Crystals 

Etc. 


THE  appreciation  of  true  art  requires  culture  and  refinement.  Our  stock 
of  Oriental  Objects  of  Art  is  selected  not  for  its  commercial  value  but 
as  representing  the  very  highest  artistic  quality  available  and  its  con¬ 
sequent  appeal  to  the  discriminating  taste  of  our  art-loving  patrons. 


254  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 


Mirrors  and 
Looking  -  Glasses 


No.  1053 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  1 0  cents  ( stamps ) 

FOSTER  BROTHERS 

4  PARK  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CO. 

305  Madison  Ave.,  Bet.  41st  and  42d  Sts. 
Berlin  New  York  London 


TEA  ROSES,  BY  EHRHARDT 
(Copyright  Photographische  Gesellschaft) 

Color  Facsimiles,  Photogravures,  Etchings, 
Artists’  Lithographs  and  Monographs  on  Art 
Sole  American  representative  for  graphic  works  published  by 

PAUL  CASSIRER  of  BERLIN 

Graphic  works  by  Ernest  Haskell,  Liebermann,  Albert  Sterner,  Slevogt, 
Lehmbruck,  Charles  Conder.  Gaul,  and  other  distinguished  artisti. 
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Life-Studies 

DRAPED  ANDFROMTHE  NUDE 

These  studies  are  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  people  engaged  in  the  va¬ 
rious  branches  ot  art  work. 

Photographic  Figure  and  Drapery- 
Studies 

A  portfolio  of  40  plates  and  62  poses 
in  halftone.  Price  $7.50. 

Photograph  Print  Sets 

Sets  Nos.  1  and  2:  12  prints  in  each 
set,  size  from  6  x  10  to  8x10  in  port¬ 
folio  cover.  Each  set  $5.00. 
Sets  Nos.  101  and  102:  12  prints  in 
each  set,  size  4x7  to  5  x  8  in  port¬ 
folio  cover.  Each  set  $3.00. 

No  two  pictures  in  any  of  the  above 
sets  are  alike. 

Combination  of  sets  101  and  102: 
24  prints.  $5.00. 

A  sample  5x7  print  will  be  furnished 
for  35c.  or  an  8  x  10  for  50c.;  also 
miniatures  showing  several 
other  poses. 

WHAT  SOME  OF  OUR  CUSTOMERS  THINK  OF  AURORA  PRINTS 

The  Aurora  Studios,  Boston,  Mass. 

As  to  the  photographs  themselves,  I  am  sure  1  need  not  tell  you  that  they  are 
the  clearest  and  most  artistic  1  have  ever  seen;  in  fact  I  have  never  seen  anything 
that  can  approach  them.  What  pleases  me  particularly  is  the  great  diversity  of 
poses  and  postures.  The  student  of  figure  drawing  as  well  as  the  professional 
commercial  artist  himself,  could  certainly  find  what  he  wants  in  this  collection 
without  being  obliged  to  resort  to  posed  models. 

Very  truly,  (Signed)  E.  L.  Roller, 

Principal  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts, 

International  Correspondence  Schools,  Scranton ,  Pa. 

Department  of  Applied  Art,  Central  Commercial  and  Manual  Training 
High  School,  Newark,  New  Jersey 

the  aurora  studios,  boston,  mass. 

Dear  Sirs: — The  prints  which  I  ordered  from  you  recently  have  arrived  and 
I  am  much  pleased  with  them.  To  busy  Art  Workers  who  are  at  times  unable 
to  use  a  model,  these  prints  fill  a  long  felt  need.  They  are  helpful  as  aids  in 
foreshortening,  they  show  a  variety  of  pose  and  are  very  clean  in  character. 

Yours  truly,  (Signed)  J.  Earl  Griffith,  Head  of  Department. 

As  to  the  value  of  the  studies,  you  have  done  the  artist  in  the  small  town  an 
invaluable  service.  Joseph  S.  Brown,  Janesboro,  Ark. 

They  are  very  beautiful,  very  excellent  in  workmanship,  and  very  useful  for 
study.  Hubert  De  G.  Main,  East  Side  High  School,  Newark,  N.  J. 

PHOTOGRAPH  PRINTS  ON  APPROVAL.  For  a  deposit  of  $10.00  a  selection  of  72  prints 
will  be  sent  on  approval.  Where  satisfactory  references  are  given  no  deposit  will  be  required. 

All  prints  are  on  double  weight  paper.  A  circular  will  be  furnished  free.  In  ordering  please 
state  nature  of  your  business.  Express  prepaid  on  all  orders. 

THE  AURORA  STUDIOS,  Boston,  Mass. 


ALASTAIR 

Forty- three  Drawings  in  Colour  and  Black  and 
White.  With  a  Note  of  Exclamation  by  ROBERT 
ROSS.  Limited  to  500  copies  for  England  and 
America.  4to.  Cloth.  $12.00  net. 

This  beautiful  gift  book  contains  thirty-five  facsimiles  in  collotype  and 
eight  in  colour,  and  has  a  cover  and  end-papers  specially  designed  by 
Alastair.  This  remarkable  young  artist  prefers  to  be  known  without 
the  usual  prefix  denoting  rank  or  nationality.  His  astonishing  powers 
as  a  draughtsman  and  decorator  have  been  proved  by  the  unequalified 
success  of  his  exhibition  at  the  Dowdeswell  Galleries. 


JOHN  LANE  CO.  Publishers  NEW  YORK 


tion  for  the  coming  year,  and  Miss  Cush¬ 
man,  of  Chicago  University,  was  elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

The  membership  of  the  Association  has 
been  doubled  during  the  past  year,  and  the 
Association  has  become  a  factor  among  the 
organizations  of  the  country  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  esthetical  study. 

PRINT  COLLECTORS’  QUAR¬ 
TERLY 

Messrs.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  consummated  whereby 
they  have  become  the  official  publishers 
and  publishing  agents  for  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Boston. 

In  future  all  of  the  publications  of  the 
Museum  will  be  printed  at  The  Riverside 
Press,  and  can  be  obtained  from  Messrs. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

The  Print  Collectors'  Quarterly  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  edited  by  Mr.  FitzRoy  Car¬ 
rington,  Curator  of  the  Department  of 
Prints  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  Lecturer  on  Prints  in  Harvard 
LTniversity.  Communications  of  an  edi¬ 
torial  nature  should  be  addressed  to  Mr. 
Carrington  at  the  Museum. 

All  communications  in  regard  to  adver¬ 
tising  and  subscriptions  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Messrs.  Houghton  Mifflin  Com¬ 
pany,  4  Park  Street,  Boston,  from  whom 
also  back  numbers  are  to  be  obtained. 

BOOK  REVIEW 

Greek  Refinements.  By  W.  H.  Goodyear, 
M.A.  (The  Yale  University  Press.) 

Mr.  Goodyear’s  study  of  the  refinements 
of  ancient  and  medieval  buildings  has  long 
been  known  through  occasional  articles  in 
technical  and  other  magazines,  and  through 
his  large  collection  of  architectural  photo¬ 
graphs  at  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  of  which 
he  is  curator.  He  has  now  begun  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  his  research.  The  present 
volume  is  the  first  part  of  this  work. 

Careful  measurement  of  the  Greek  tem¬ 
ple  ruins  has  shown  that  their  builders 
avoided,  in  nearly  every  case,  the  use  of 
geometrically  straight  lines  and  plane  sur¬ 
faces.  In  spite  of  Vitruvius’s  directions 
for  the  construction  of  at  least  one  such 
curve,  these  refinements  (with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  column  entasis),  remained  un¬ 
known  until  the  beginning  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  when  they  were  rediscov¬ 
ered  by  certain  English  architects. 

Air.  Goodyear  shows  clearly  that  the 
commonly  accepted  theory  that  these 
departures  from  mathematical  exactness 
were  intended  to  correct  optical  illusions  is 
inadequate  to  account  for  more  than  a 
small  number  of  the  observed  cases.  He 
prefers  to  believe  that  the  Greek  architects 
everywhere  deliberately  avoided  the  dry¬ 
ness  and  hardness  which  result  from  rigid 
symmetry  and  mechanical  accuracy.  In 
many  medieval  buildings,  it  is  possible  to 
account  for  similar  variations  by  the  loose¬ 
ness  of  building  methods,  or  by  the  move¬ 
ment  of  walls.  In  the  case  of  the  temple 
ruins,  however,  the  impeccability  of  Greek 
workmanship  renders  such  an  explanation 
impossible. 

This  work  takes  a  valuable  place  in  the 
libraries  of  both  general  and  technical 
readers  as  the  only  clear  and  scientific  dis¬ 
cussion  of  these  matters  in  English. 
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W.  Scott  Thurber  Art  Galleries 

408  SOUTH  MICHIGAN  BOULEVARD,  CHICAGO 

— PAINTINGS— 

FINE  ETCHINGS  •  MODERN  COLOR  PRINTS  •  INTERIOR  DECORATIONS 

ORIENTAL  ART 

(Representing  YAMANAKA  of  New  York) 

Our  collections  are  most  comprehensive,  chosen  solely  for  artistic  excellence  and  originality,  and 
displayed  in  Galleries  ranked  among  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world. 

We  solicit  the  patronage  of  those  desiring  accurate  and  intelligent  guidance  in  their  house  decoration  and  furniture. 

PROPER  FRAMING  *  .  '  EXPERT  RESTORING 


NEWCOMB-MAGKLIN  CO. 

PICTURE  FRAME  MAKERS 

HAND  CARVED  AND  COMPOSITION 
PAINTING  FRAMES  FOR  ARTISTS, 
AND  EXHIBITIONS  A  SPECIALTY 

Lowest  Prices  Guaranteed 

(Our  new  56-page  Catalogue  will  be  sent  to  Artists 
and  Dealers  upon  application) 

SALESROOM:  233  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
FACTORY:  State  and  Kinzie  Streets,  CHICAGO 


The  Portraits  and  Caricatures 
of  James  McNeill  Whistler 

AN  ICONOGRAPHY  BY  A.  E.  GALLATIN 

Author  of  “Whistler’s  Pastels  and  Other  Modern  Profiles,”  etc. 

This  volume  includes  ten  import¬ 
ant  unpublished  portraits,  both  by 
Whistler  and  of  him,  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  some  200  portraits,  carica¬ 
tures,  busts  and  photographs. 

Edition  limited  to  450  copies,  im¬ 
posed  and  printed  by  the  Merry- 
mounc  Press  of  Boston. 

Twenty  illustrations,  including  three 
photogravures 

Svo.  Cloth.  $3.00  net.  Postage  10c. 

Also  a  HAND-MADE  PAPER  EDITION  of  the  above, 
limited  to  50  copies,  for  England,  America  and  the  Colonies. 

$5.00  net. 

“Nothing  could  be  more  interesting  to  a  student  of  a 
great  man  than  a  series  of  portraits  showing  him  as  he  has 
looked  to  himself  and  to  others.  Mr.  Gallatin  has  done  us 
all  a  service  in  gathering  together  the  known  portraits  of 
Whistler,  to  which  he  has  added  ten  hitherto  unpublished. 
His  book  is  an  iconography  to  be  prized  by  every  one  in¬ 
terested  in  the  most  renowned  of  American  artists — a  long 
record  of  tributes  in  one  form  and  another  by  artists  to  the 
personality  of  this  artist — gathered  into  a  volume  which  is 
itself  a  tribute.’’ — New  York  Times. 


wm 


JOHN  LANE  CO.,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 


FRINK  PICTURE  LIGHTING 

Over  qo  per  cent,  of  the  Art  Galleries  in  the 
United  States  are  illuminated  by  the  Frink 
System  of  Lighting.  This  is  conclusive  proof 
of  the  superiority  of  this  method  of  lighting 
galleries,  pictures,  book-cases,  etc. 

We  have  made  a  special  study  of  lighting  of 
every  kind  and  description  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  and  guarantee  satisfaction. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

H.  W.  JOHNS- MAN VILLE  CO. 

SOLE  SELLING  AGENTS  FOR  FRINK  FRODl'CTg 
New  York  and  All  Large  Cities 


Second  Edition  Revised 

104  Pages  7f  x  8|  Illustrated  Net  $1.50 

The  Colorist 

Designed  to  correct  the  commonly 
held  theory  that  Red,  Yellow  and  Blue 
are  the  primary  colors  and  to  supply 
a  much  needed  easy  method  of  de¬ 
termining  color  harmony. 

By  J.  A.  H.  Hatt 

Contains  also  a  system  of  coloring  nomen¬ 
clature  and  other  practical  information  for 
artists  and  workers  and  designers  in  colors. 

Contents 

Light,  the  source  of  Color;  The  Spectrum;  Old 
Idea  of  Primary  Colors;  Scientific  Primary  Col¬ 
ors;  Additive  Method  of  Combining  Colors  by  Rays 
of  Light;  Subtractive  Method  of  Combining  Colors 
with  Pigments;  The  Juxtaposit  Method  with  Both 
Light  in  Pigments;  Beauty  in  Color;  Harmony  vs. 
Contrast  of  Color;  A  Full  Palette;  Proper  Way  to 
Blend  Oil  Colors  for  Clean  Luminous  Effects;  Com¬ 
plementary  Colors  in  Shadows;  Surface  Texture  in 
Painting;  Proper  Colors  for  Aerial  Perspective;  Art 
or  Truth  in  Painting;  A  Standard  Color  Code  and 
Nomenclature;  Addendum.  Two  Excellent  Col¬ 
ored  Plates. 


D.  VAN  NOSTRAND  CO. 

Publishers  and  Booksellers 

25  Park  Place  :  :  New  York 
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Art  Students’  League  of  New  York 


FOUNDED  1875 


PAINTING 

LIFE 

Edward  Dufner 
Frank  Vincent  DuMond 
Kenneth  Hayes  Miller 

PORTRAIT 

E.  L.  Blumenschein 
Frank  Vincent  DuMond 
John  C.  Johansen 
Leo  Mielziner 

MINIATURE 

Alice  Beckington 

COMPOSITION 

Kenneth  Hayes  Miller 


DRAWING 

LIFE 

Duncan  Smith 
Edward  Dufner 
Frank  Vincent  DuMond 
George  B.  Bridgman 

ANTIQUE 

Eliot  C.  Clark 
George  B.  Bridgman 
Hans  Peter  Hansen 

ILLUSTRATION 

E.  L.  Blumenschein 
Edward  Dufner 
Thomas  Fogarty 

COSTUME  SKETCH 

Edward  L.  Chase 


ETCHING  IN  COLOR  AND  DRY  POINT 

Voitecn  Preissig 

WATER  COLOR  MODELING 

Jane  Peterson  James  Earle  Fraser 

Lectures  on  Composition,  Anatomy  and  History  of  Art 

Art  Students’  League  of  New  York 

215  WEST  57TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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THE  FRENCH  SCHOOL  of 
FASHION  ILLUSTRATING 

and  COMMERCIAL  ART  gives  a  complete 
training  in  Fashion  Drawing  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion,  color,  composition,  and  all  branches  of  the 
Commercial  Arts. 

Students  Jit  ted  /or  positions 
Correspondence  Course  if  desired.  Write  for  particulars 

Mis*  M.  Weidenman,  Director,  12/  W.  42d  St.,  New  Yor^ 


PRATT  INSTITUTE 
ART  SCHOOL 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

Applied  Design  Interior  Decoration,  Jewelry,  Silver- 
smithing  Life,  Portrait,  Composition,  Costume  Illustra¬ 
tion,  Commercial  Design,  Oil  and  Water  Color  Palatine. 

Architecture — Two-and  Three-Year  Courses. 
Normal  Art  ind  Manual  Training — Two-Year  Courses. 
30  Room";  45  Instructor*;  ‘27th  Year 
WALTER  SCOTT  PERRY,  Director 


Independent  School  of  Art 

(Formerly  Henri  School) 

SEASON  1913-14— September  29-May  30 

DRAWING,  PAINTING,  COMPOSITION 

Instructor,  Homer  Boss.  Day  and  Evening  Life 
Classes  for  Men,  Day  Life  Class  for  Women,  Por¬ 
trait  Class  for  Men  and  Women,  Composition  Clase. 
For  catalogue  address  A.  S.  Baylinson,  Secretary. 

STUDIOS,  1947  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


ADELPHI  COLLEGE 

Lafayette  Aye.,  Clifton  and  St.  James  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

ART  DEPARTMENT 

Antique,  Still  Life,  Portrait  and  Figure  Clasae,. 
Work  In  all  mediums.  Six  of  the  Best  Equipped 
Class  Rooms  In  Greater  New  York. 

Course  of  20  weeks,  commencing  at  any  time,  with 
Individual  Instruction.  All  day  or  half-day  session* 
Prof.  J.  B.  WHITTAKER.  Director 


QCHOOL  NOTES 

After  carefully  considering  many 
and  trying  several  places,  the  New  York 
School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art  has  decided 
upon  a  permanent  location  for  its  summer 
sessions.  It  has  acquired  a  tract  of  land  in 
the  exclusive  park  at  Belle  Terre,  Long 
Island,  upon  which  it  is  building  a  hand¬ 
some  studio  designed  to  accommodate  one 
hundred  and  fifty  students  the  first  year. 
This  is  situated  on  the  north  shore,  fifty- 
nine  miles  from  New  York  City,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  the  Long  Island 
Railroad.  Two  boats  a  day  run  to  Bridge¬ 
port  and  one  to  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Belle  Terre  is  a  park  of  thirteen  hundred 
acres,  high,  dry  and  beautifully  wooded. 
Port  Jefferson,  within  a  half  mile,  has  the 
attractions  of  a  good-sized  village,  while 
the  studios  have  all  the  advantages  of  pri¬ 
vate  grounds.  In  selecting  this  location 
the  school  had  in  mind  its  patrons  who 
come  from  the  West  and  South  and  desire 
to  visit  New  York,  but  would  rather  work 
in  a  cooler  place.  It  also  took  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  accessibility  of  the  city  mu¬ 
seums,  libraries,  shops  and  other  necessary 
working  material  accessory  to  its  curricu¬ 
lum.  Further,  Belle  Terre,  restricted  in 
its  buildings,  high,  though  on  the  water, 
has  excellent  facilities  for  fishing,  boating 
and  golf.  No  location  within  this  distance 
from  New  York  seems  comparable  for  its 
attractions.  It  will  be  the  future  policy  of 
the  school  to  gather  about  it  a  colony  of 
students  and  patrons  of  the  various  arts 
for  which  it  stands. 


MAGAZINE  COVER  SKETCH  BY  SECOND-YEAR 
STUDENT  IN  ILLUSTRATIVE  ADVERTISING 
NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  AND 
APPLIED  ART 


This  year  there  will  be  offered  a  general 
lecture  course  by  Frank  Alvah  Parsons  on 
colour  and  period  art  as  they  apply  to 
architecture,  interior  of  houses,  costume 
design,  and  the  industries  of  modern  life. 
There  will  be  an  out-of-door  painting  class 
under  a  well-known  artist,  who  will  give 
daily  criticisms.  Courses  in  interior  deco¬ 
ration,  illustrative  advertising,  costume 
design  and  general  design  will  be  given  in 
all-day  courses  for  persons  desiring  purely 
professional  training.  Teachers  will  be 
given  a  modern  course  in  normal  training, 
in  which  at  least  half  of  the  time  will  be 
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devoted  to  one  of  the  above  industrial 
subjects.  They  may  specialize  in  one  or 
more  of  them,  if  they  so  desire.  The 
crafts  will  also  receive  attention.  This 
school  is  incorporated  under  the  Regents  of 
the  State  of  New  York  and  all  summer 
courses  will  be  carefully  credited  in  the 
winter  school  and  toward  a  final  diploma 
in  the  teachers’  courses. 


ORIGINAL  DESIGN  IN  ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE 
BY  SECOND- YEAR  STUDENT  OF  NEW  YORK 
SCHOOL  OF  FINE  AND  APPLIED  ART 


A  summer  class  will  be  taken  to  Europe 
by  Vesper  L.  George,  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Normal  Art  School,  and  the  New 
School  of  Design  in  Boston.  The  tour  will 
extend  from  J uly  to  September  and  will  in¬ 
clude  Naples,  Capri,  Pompeii,  Rome, 
Assisi,  Perugia,  Siena,  Florence,  Bologna, 
Venice,  Padua,  Verona,  Milan,  Lucerne, 
Paris,  Brussels,  Amsterdam,  Haarlem,  The 
Hague  and  Antwerp.  Mr.  George’s  long 
experience  as  teacher  and  lecturer,  as  well 
as  practical  designer  and  craftsman,  lends 
unusual  value  to  his  class  for  painters, 
teachers  and  designers,  and  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  study  under  his  guidance  the  marvel¬ 
ous  works  of  art  in  the  galleries  of  Italy, 
France,  Holland  and  Belgium  is  a  most 
attractive  one.  Mrs.  George  will  accom¬ 
pany  the  tour  and  will  be  glad  to  chaperone 
any  members  of  the  class  who  may  so 
desire. 


The  annual  summer  European  tour  of 
Henry  B.  Snell’s  class  will  this  year  have  its 
headquarters  in  the  famous  old  town  of  St. 
Ives,  in  the  Cornish  section  of  southern 
England,  the  town  which  from  time  imme¬ 
morial  has  figured  so  conspicuously  as  an 
inspiration  for  artists.  The  class  will 
sketch  there  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
for  eight  weeks,  leaving  New  York  on  June 
19.  In  addition  a  week  will  be  spent  in 
London,  with  opportunities  of  visiting  the 
most  interesting  spots  and  objects  in  that 
city.  As  usual,  the  tour  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  Maurice  C.  Boyd. 


Alexander  Robinson  is  now  in  Paris 
making  plans  for  the  fourteenth  season  of 
his  summer  outdoor  sketching  class,  which 
will  this  year  be  conducted  at  some  pic¬ 
turesque  spot,  or  spots,  along  the  coast  of 
France.  The  season  will  last  three  months, 
commencing  early  in  July.  During  May 
and  June  Mr.  Robinson  will  remain  in 
Paris  with  his  present  class,  giving  criti¬ 
cisms  on  outdoor  work  and  composition. 


Mr.  C.  F.  Hamann,  of  Pratt  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  will  once  more  be  located  for  the 
months  of  July  and  August  at  Lake  Ron- 
konkoma,  Long  Island,  where  he  will  give 
instruction  in  metal  work,  specializing  on 
jewellery,  silversmithing  and  enameling. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


You  Will  Paint  or  Stud  y 

Some  Form  of  Art  This  Summer 

THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  AND  APPLIED  ART 

FORMERLY  CHASE  SCHOOL  FRANK  ALVAH  PARSONS,  President 

Asks  you  to  consider  its  new  plan  for  the  Summer  School  at 
Belle  Terre,  Long  Island.  Painting,  Illustration,  Interior  Dec¬ 
oration,  Costume  Design,  Illustrative  Advertising,  the  Crafts. 

Also  write  and  find  out  about  our 

NON-RESIDENT  COURSES  BY  CORRESPONDENCE 

They  count  towards  diplomas  and  are  practical  and  professional 
SUSAN  F.  B1SSELL,  Secretary  2239  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


i  m  me 


NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF 
APPLIED  DESIGN  FOR  WOMEN 

Incorporated  1892 

Silk,  Wall-Paper  and 
Book  -  Cover  Designing, 
Antique,  Composition, 
Life  and  Costume  Clafset, 
Fashion  Drawing,  His¬ 
toric  Ornament,  Archi¬ 
tecture,  Conventionaliza¬ 
tion.  Headquarters  for 
Women  Students,  Society 
Beaux- Arts  Architects. 

160-162  LEXINGTON  AVENUE 


DOROTHEA  WARREN  O’HARA 

INSTRUCTION  IN  DESIGN 

=  and  the  —  -  ■  = 

DECORATION  OF  PORCELAIN 

132  EAST  19TH  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


PRINCIPLES  OF  DESIGN 

Classes  and  Studio  Work  for  Designers, 
Craftsmen  and  Teachers 
Also  Classes  in  Oil  and  Water-Colour  Painting  and 
Ceramics 

MISS  MAUD  M.  MASON.  218  West  59th  St.,  New  York 


ART  SCHOOL 

OCTOBER  1— JUNE  1 


Course  Correlated  with  ART  HISTORY 

Design,  Modeling,  Wood  Carving,  Color, 
Freehand  and  Mechanical  Drawing,  Composi¬ 
tion,  Embroidery,  Interior  Decoration,  etc. 

Evening  Class  in  Costume  Drawing 
Best  Foundation,  Training  Practical,  Methods  Original 


Y.  W.  C.  A.  CENTRAL  BRANCH 
7  East  15th  Street,  New  York 

Office  hours — 9  A.M.  to  5  P.M.  and  7-9  P.M. 


CALIFORNIA 


NEW  YORK  STA  T  E 


TROY  SCHOOL 
of  ARTS  and  CRAFTS 

< Incorporated  by  the  Tlegents 
of  the  State  of  New  York) 

Broadway,  TROY,  NEW  YORK 

Instruction  In  the  Arts  and  Crafts  under 
Trained  Specialists. 

Cast  Drawing,  Drawing  and  Painting  from 
Costume  Models,  Illustrations,  Compositions, 
Anatomy,  Decorative  Design,  Oil,  Water  Color 
and  Pastel,  China  Painting. 

Wood  Carving,  Leather  Carving,  Metal  Work, 
Weaving,  Bookbinding,  Modeling,  Basket  and 
Lace  Making,  Stenciling,  Embroidery. 

Diplomas  and  Certificates.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

EMILIE  C.  ADAMS,  Director 


COLLEGE  OF  FINE  ARTS 

SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY 

Four-year  course  in  Painting  leading  to  the  degree 
of  B.  P.  Three-year  certificate  course  in  Design. 
Special  course  in  Illustration.  Prizes;  graduate  fel¬ 
lowship  entitling  holder  to  a  year's  study  abroad. 
Special  students  may  enter  at  any  time.  For  bulle¬ 
tin  and  information  address  Registrar,  Syracuse 
University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


COLORADO 


The  Fine  Arts  Academy  of  Denver 

Drawing — Painting — Design — Modeling — Illustration 

Special  Normal  Art  Course  in  Summer  Term 

ABIGAIL  HOLMAN,  Director 


CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 


CAL  FORMA  SCHffll  "/ARTS  •“'CRAFTS 

BERKELEY,  CALIFQ  RM  IA 
Arts.  Freehand  and  Mechanical  Drawing  Applied 
and  Commercial  Design,  Interior  Decorating; Illustrating, 

Portrait;  Drawing  and  Modeling  from  life;  Corny  rsition. 

Crams  Metal  -Work  and  Jewelry;  Woodwork;  Basketry  | 

T®led  Leather,  Weaving,  and  Pottery. 

INDUSTRIAL  NORMAL -d  FINE  ARTS  COURSES 

»d  info?m?hon  wifi!?5??  •  -  •  FREDERICK  H  riEYER.  Director 

A  SUPERIOR  foCUCTf.  MODERN  METHODS  AND  COMPUTE  EQUIPMENT 


26th  Year 

LOS  ANGELES  SCHOOL  OF  ART  AND  DESIGN 

All  Branches  Under  Trained  Specialists 

Illustrated  Catalogue.  L.  E.  G.  MACLEOD,  Dir. 


College  of  Fine  Arts 

(University  of  Southern  California) 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Normal  Teachers  Course  ::  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 
Catalog  on  request 

W.L.  Judson,  Dean,  200  S.  Ave. 66  I>os  Angeles,  Cal. 
Study  where  it  is  a  joy  to  be  alive 


MICHIGAN 


ART  SCHOOL 

SEVENTEENTH  YEAR 
Thorough  and  advanced  methods.  Classes,  day 
and  evening,  in  Drawing  and  Painting,  Antique, 
Life,  Portrait,  Illustration,  Composition,  Artistic 
Anatomy.  For  details  and  catalogue  address 
JOHN  P.  WICKER.  Director. 

SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Dept.  P  Fine  Arts  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 


WHY.  NOT  BE  AN  ARTIST? 


CTUDY  drawing  at  home  under 
Expert  Faculty.  We  have  successful 
students  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Turn 

your  Talent  Into  money.  Our  Students 

ore  fillino  hiqh  salaried  positions.  14  years  suc- 
cesHiul  teaching.  Endorsed  by  high  authorities. 

18  Courses  in  Commercial  and  Illustrative  Drawing, 
Teachers  Normal  and  Applied  Art,  Profit  or  Culture. 

Thoroughly  Equipped  Residence  School. 

Artist’s  Outfit  FREE  to  Enroled  Students  k 

SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  ABI.50  Applied  Art  Bldg.,  Battle  Creek.  Hick 


ART  STUDENTS,  DESIGNERS 

Cartoonists  and  Illustrators  will  find  a  wealth  of 
useful  material  in  our  300-page  Jugend  Catalogue, 
containing  4,000  half-tone  illustrations  of  the  best 
examples  of  modern  paintings  and  caricatures. 
PRICE  $1.25,  POSTPAID 
On  sale  at  all  firsl-class  art  stores,  or  direct 
GERMAN-AMERICAN  BOOK  CO.,  Importers 
625  Gratiot  Avenue  DETROIT  MICH. 
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CONNECTICUT 


YALE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS 

YALE  UNIVERSITY,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

WM.  SERGEANT  KENDALL,  Director 

Faculty.  Painting — Professor  Kendall.  Drawing — Asst.  Professor  Edwin  C.  Taylor,  George  H. 
Langzettel.  Sculpture — Lee  O.  Lawrie.  Architecture — Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.  Anatomy — Raynham 
Townshend,  M.D.  Classes  in  Composition  and  Perspective. 

Winchester  Foreign  Fellowship,  English  Foreign  Scholarship  and  School  Scholarships. 

45th  year.  For  illustrated  catalogue  and  information  address  George  H.  Langzettel,  Secretary. 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO  ACADEMY 
OF  FINE  ARTS 

CARL  N.  WERNTZ,  Director 
81  E.  Madison  Street,  Chicago 

Leads  in  modern  vocational  An  training. 

Nothing  more  artistic  or  practical  anywhere. 

The  J3.000  Prize  of  the  American  Academy  in 
Rome,  the  highest  artistic  award  open  to  Americans, 
was  won  by  our  pupils  in  both  1911  and  1912. 

Former  students  are  everywhere,  holding  highest 
positions  as  Illustrators,  Cartoonists,  Teachers,  De¬ 
signers,  Commercial  and  Fashion  Artists,  Crafts- 
workers,  Portrait  and  Mural  Painters,  et  cetera. 

Day,  night,  Saturday  or  Sunday  classes  for  be¬ 
ginners  and  advanced  students  may  be  entered  at 
any  time,  Summer  or  Winter.  Large  and  delightful 
studios. 

Inquiries  directed  to  N.  M.  Wertjtz,  Secretary, 
will  receive  prompt  and  personal  attention. 


THE  ART  INSTITUTE 

OF  CHICAGO 

ART  SCHOOL 

f  Modern  Efficient  School 

ALL  BRANCHES  OF  ART  TAUGHT 


MISSOURI 

Washington  University 

ST.  LOUIS  SCHOOL 
of  FINE  ARTS 

Fully  equipped  to  give  instruc¬ 
tion  in  Drawing,  Ceramic- 
Decoration,  Pottery,  Painting, 
Applied  Arts,  Composition, 
Modeling,  Bookbinding, 
Crafts,  Illustration. 

For  full  information  and  free 
illustrated  handbook  apply  to 

E.  H.  WUERPEL,  Director 
Skinker  Road  and  Lindell  Boulevard 
St.  Louis.  Mo. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


School  of  Industrial  Art 

OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  MUSEUM 

BROAD  AND  PINE  STREETS,  PHILADELPHIA 
Thorough  work  under  trained  specialist* 
in  all  branches  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art 

Special  provision  for  classes  in  Illustration,  Archi¬ 
tecture,  Decorative  Painting  and  Sculpture,  Pottery, 
Metal  Work,  Industrial  Design,  Textile  Design  and 
Manufacture.  L.  W.  MILLER,  Principal. 


JOHN  HERRON  ART  INSTITUTE 

INDIANAPOLIS 


Largest  and  most  completely  equipped  School  of 
Fine  Arts  in  America.  Unequalled  environment 
provided  for  students — the  Museum — Exhibits  of 
permanent  and  traveling  art  collections — The  Ry- 
erson  Library — the  Fullerton  Memorial  Hall — and 
large  studio  class  rooms — afford  unusual  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  study  of  art.  Instruction  conducted 
along  most  advanced  lines. 

School  in  session  throughout  the  year. 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time. 

For  illustrated  catalogue  write  to  Dept.  P. 

T.  J.  KEANE,  Registrar,  Michigan  Ave.  at  Adams  St. 


CHICAGO  SCHOOL  of 
APPLIED  and  NORMAL  ART 

EMMA  M.  CHURCH,  Director 

Professional  training  in  Illustration,  Deco¬ 
rative  Design,  Commercial  Design  and  Illus¬ 
tration,  Normal  Art  and  the  Hand  Crafts. 
Two-year  courses. 

Limited  membership,  personal  attention. 
Graduates  in  demand  in  all  lines  of  art  activ¬ 
ity.  Special  summer  classes  for  teachers, 
designers,  illustrators  and  others  busy  during 
the  rest  of  the  year.  Write  for  particulars  to 
Secretary.  606  So.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE. 


13th  Year,  September  29,  1913,  to  June  6,  1914 

Drawing,  Painting,  Applied  Design. 
Sculpture,  Normal  Classes. 

Practical,  fundamental  instruction,  with  unusual 
opportunity  for  study  in  the  museum  and  library. 
Write  for  catalogue.  Dept.  A. 

HAROLD  HAVEN  BROWN,  Director. 


OHIO 


ART  ACADEMY 
of  CINCINNATI 

Established  in  1869  and  supported 
by  large  endowments,  it  maintains 
a  faculty  of  artists  of  national  rep¬ 
utation.  This  school  has  given  to 
a  large  number  of  painters,  sculp¬ 
tors  and  designers  the  fundamental 
training  upon  which  their  success 
has  depended.  Adjacent  to  the 
Academy  is  the  Cincinnati  Museum 
with  large  collections  of  modern  paint¬ 
ings,  sculpture  and  other  works  of  art. 
Frank  Duveneck  0.  J.  Rarnlinrn 
f.  H.  Meakin  Win.  II.  Fry  and  others 

43rd  Year,  Sept.  22, 1913  to  May  29,  1914 

For  Catalog  address 
J.  H.  GEST ,  Director,  Art  Academy,  Cincinnati 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON,  MASS.  39th  year  begins  Sept.  28th 

School  me  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

Instructors :  Department  of  Dr  wiving  and  Painting — Frank 
W.  Renson,  Visiting  Instructor.  P.  L.  Hale,  F.  A.  Bosley, 
W.  James,  L.  P.  Thompson,  R.  McLellan,  A.  K.  Cross; 
Department  of  Modeling — B.  L.  Pratt ;  Department  of  De¬ 
sign  — H.  Elliott,  H.  H.  Clark,  G.  J.  Hunt.  SCHOLARSHIPS— 
Paige  and  Cummings  Foreign  Scholarships,  Helen  Hamblen, 
Gardner,  and  Ten  School  Scholarships.  Write  for  circular. 
Address  ALICE  F.  BROOKS,  Manner. 


School  of  Fine  Arts,  Crafts 
and  Decorative  Design 

Mr.  C.  Howard  Walker,  F.A.,  I. A.,  will  open  the  SCHOOL 
OF  FINE  ARTS  on  October  1st,  at  Westland  Avenue, 
Boston,  M'.sb. 

Instructors:  Mr.  C.  Howard  Walker,  Miss  Katherine  B 
Child,  Design;  Mr.  Reginald  F.  Pearce,  Crafts;  Mr.  Earl  E. 
Sanborn,  Drawing  and  Painting  Mr.  Edmund  C.  Tarbell  will 
give  all  the  assistance  he  can  to  a  class  in  advance  painting. 

For  further  information  write  to  Miss  KATHERINE  B. 
CHILD,  Director,  90  Westland  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 


ALEXANDER  ROBINSONS  SKETCHING  CLASS  —  14th  Season 

COAST  OF  FRANCE 

Only  a  few  pupils  will  be  taken  this  year,  and  preference  given  to  those  applying  for  the  longest  term. 
For  details  and  entry  forms  write  care  of  22  ALDWOKTH  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mr.  Robinson  is  in  Paris,  and  will  criticize  students  in  Outdoor  Work 
and  in  Composition  during  May  and  June. 


The  usual  Summer  In¬ 
struction  will  be  given 
for  3  months,  July  6th 
to  October 


All  the  pleasures  and  recreative  lux¬ 
uries  of  summer  camp  life  in  that  remark¬ 
able  combination  of  woods  and  picturesque 
sea  coast  are  offered  by  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Art  Colony  at  Boothbay  Harbor,  on 
the  coast  of  Maine.  Every  advantage 
which  a  free  and  easy  life,  amid  ideal  sur¬ 
roundings,  can  exert  upon  one’s  health,  as 
well  as  work,  may  be  found  there.  Com¬ 
fortable  accommodations  for  housekeeping 
or  boarding  are  available  in  every  degree  of 
simplicity  in  the  shape  of  cottage,  bunga¬ 
low  or  tent  at  very  moderate  prices.  Many 
members  of  the  Colony  come  for  rest  and 
recreation  only,  and  return  year  after  year 
lured  by  the  natural  beauty  of  the  place, 
the  boating,  bathing,  fishing  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  spirit  of  good  fellowship  which  exists 
there.  Others  find  sufficient  rest  in  con¬ 
tinuing  their  art  work  amid  such  surround¬ 
ings  and  for  their  benefit  experienced  art¬ 
ists  and  craftsmen  are  present  to  give  in¬ 
struction  in  art  and  industrial  work  to  stu¬ 
dents,  as  well  as  practical  designers  and 
supervisors  of  art  work.  Well  constructed 
and  fully  equipped  workshops  are  at  the 
disposal  of  the  colonists. 

Victor  D.  Brenner,  the  well-known 
sculptor  and  medalist,  will  conduct  sum¬ 
mer  classes  in  modelling  in  the  art  colony  at 
Ogunquit,  Me.,  for  the  six  weeks  from  July 
7  to  August  16.  The  course  of  instruction 
will  cover  all  branches  of  the  subject,  and 
will  consist  of  eighteen  lessons,  two  each 
week  from  Nature,  with  one  general  criti¬ 
cism  on  an  assigned  subject.  The  course 
may  be  taken  as  a  whole  or  in  part,  but  the 
number  will  be  limited  to  insure  the  full 
value  of  individual  attention.  Ogunquit 
has  long  been  a  summer  gathering  place  for 
workers  in  various  branches  of  art,  and 
offers  the  unique  attractions  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  coast  of  Maine. 


The  sixth  season  of  the  Summer  School 
of  Painting  conducted  by  Walter  M.  Clute 
and  Frederick  F.  Fursman  at  Saugatuck, 
on  Lake  Michigan,  will  commence  June  20. 
The  location  offers  wonderful  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  outdoor  work  along  the  lines  of 
composition,  landscape  and  figure  painting, 
as  well  as  remarkable  facilities  for  healthful 
enjoyment  during  the  summer  months. 
Saugatuck  i .,  readily  accessible  by  boat  or 
rail  from  places  in  the  Middle  West.  It  is 
situated  on  a  point  near  where  the  Kala¬ 
mazoo  River  empties  into  the  lake,  and  the 
picturesque  sand  dunes  and  ravines,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  shacks,  boats  and  tackle  of 
the  fishermen  who  cluster  along  the  shores, 
suggest  the  seacoast,  while  the  wonderful 
timber  forests  and  meadow  lands  provide 
sketching  subjects  of  endless  variety  of  the 
more  delicate  nature  which  characterizes 
the  interior  of  the  country.  I  n  addition  to 
the  regular  summer  season,  it  is  possible 
that  the  class  may  re-assentble  in  October 
to  enjoy,  study  and  paint  the  wonderful 
effects  of  autumn  foliage  which  the  trees  in 
this  vicinity  annually  assume. 

E.  Ambrose  Webster  will  again  con¬ 
duct  his  Summer  School  of  Painting  in 
quaint  and  picturesque  Provincetown,  at 
the  tip  end  of  Cape  Cod,  where  as  usual  he 
will  specializeon  colourand  sunlight  effects, 
as  applied  especially  to  landscape,  still  life 
and  portrait  work,  painting,  in  the  latter 
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case,  from  the  living  model  in  the  open  air. 
A  studio  is  provided  for  the  use  of  the  class 
on  rainy  days.  Three  criticisms  are  given 
each  week  by  Mr.  Webster,  two  of  them 
out  of  doors.  There  will  also  be  lectures  on 
colour.  The  unique  location  of  Province- 
town,  added  to  the  remoteness  of  the  date 
of  its  settlement,  provide  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  are  the  delight  of  artists  and 
art  students. 

The  Dewing  Woodward  School,  at 
Bearsville-in-the-Catskills,  has  one  of  the 
most  extended  seasons  of  all  the  summer 
art  schools,  lasting  from  June  to  October. 
The  featured  specialty  of  Miss  Wood¬ 
ward’s  classes  is  figure  painting  from  the 
nude  model  in  the  open  air  in  the  woods 
and  fields  daily,  except  in  stormy  weather, 
for  which  emergency  a  large  studio,  open 
to  the  light  on  all  four  sides,  is  provided. 
The  school's  specialty  has  given  to  its 
members  the  name  of  “The  Blue  Dome 
Fraternity.”  The  school  is  open  equally 
to  advanced  professional  workers  and  to 
beginners.  All  are  free  to  work  as  they 
please.  Four  criticisms  a  week  will  be 
given  by  Miss  Woodward  to  students  de¬ 
siring  them.  Living  problems  for  the 
period  of  one's  stay  at  Bearsville  are  met 
in  a  sufficient  variety  of  ways  to  suit  all 
preferences. 


BOOK  REVIEW 

(i Continued  from  page  6) 

The  Russian  Ballet.  By  A.  E.  John¬ 
son.  Illustrated  by  Rene  Bull.  (Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Company.)  $7.50. 
The  appearance  of  a  book  on  the  popu¬ 
lar  Russian  Ballet  is  of  interest  to  the  host 
of  admirers  of  this  delightful  art  form. 
The  wave  of  the  dance  craze,  which  was 
practically  begun  by  the  Russian  Ballet  in 
Paris  and  London  and  continued  in  New 
York,  has  not  yet  spent  itself.  The  dance 
movement  is  too  wide  in  its  prevalence  not 
to  have  a  deep  significance,  which  may  be 
interpreted  according  to  the  point  of  view 
of  each  individual.  That  the  Russian 
Ballet  is  an  interesting  form  of  art  expres¬ 
sion  cannot  be  denied  by  those  who  have 
sat  entranced  by  its  spell.  It  has  cer¬ 
tainly  freed  the  stage  from  the  artificiality 
of  the  conventional  ballet  and  instilled  its 
vigour  into  the  outworn  forms.  What  will 
be  the  outcome  cannot  be  foreseen,  but  the 
result  will  be  awaited  with  interest.  The 
Russian  Ballet  has  given  an  impetus  to  a 
new  form  of  drama — the  lyrical  drama — 
and  forced  the  unhealthy  form  of  the  sor¬ 
did  realistic  drama  to  loosen  its  death  grip 
upon  a  public  out  of  which  it  had  well-nigh 
crushed  the  imagination  and  sense  of 
beauty.  The  new  movement  in  the 
drama,  with  its  insistence  upon  appropri¬ 
ate  decoration  and  music,  owes  much  of  its 
importance  to  the  Russian  Ballet. 

The  book  by  Mr.  Johnson  is  an  admir¬ 
able  explanation  of  the  various  stories  and 
episodes  that  are  so  splendidly  interpreted 
by  the  dancer’s  art.  The  introduction 
traces  in  a  pleasing  manner  the  rise  of  the 
dance  from  the  earliest  forms  of  religious 
dancing  in  Egypt,  through  the  choregic 
dances  of  Greece,  to  the  final  form  in  the 
Russian  Ballet,  which  is  really  an  interpre¬ 
tive  art.  Herein  lies  the  charm  and  ap¬ 
peal  of  their  art.  There  is  an  appreciative 
tribute  to  Pavlowa,  the  Incomparable. 

The  volume  is  handsomely  printed  and 
bound  in  white  linen  and  gold.  The  illus- 
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CAPE  COD  SCHOOL  o/ART 

CHARLES  W.  HAWTHORNE.  Instructor,  Frovincetown,  Mass. 

15th  Season  opens  July  1st,  at  which  time  Mr.  Hawthorne  will  return  from  his  season  in  Paris. 
For  information  address  HARRY  N.  CAMPBELL,  Provincetown,  Mass. 


Chase  Summer  School  of  Art 

Instructor,  WILLIAM  M.  CHASE 
CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA,  CALIFORNIA 

Landscape  picturesque  and  varied.  Delightful  sum¬ 
mer  climate.  Fully  equipped  art  school.  Models 
posing  daily.  Superior  boarding  accommodations. 
For  particulars  write  to 

C.  P.  TOWNSLEY,  Director 
180  Claremont  Avenue  New  York  City 


SNELL  SUMMER  ART  GLASS 

Henry  B.  Snell,  Instructor  Maurice  C.  Boyd,  Director 
EIGHT  WEEKS’  SKETCHING  IN  PIC1URESQUE 

ST.  IVES 

The  class  sails  June  19th,  and  will  be  located  at 
ST.  IVES,  CORNWALL.  ENGLAND 
Address  THE  BOYD  TOURS,  Bloomfield.  N.  J. 

Other  tours  for  discriminating  travelers 


Would  you  enjoy  a 

Sketching  Trip 

along  the  Coast  of  Maine  ? 
BOOTHBAY  HARBOR  would  appeal  to  you. 
Picturesque  scenery,  cool  nights,  excellent  board, 
good  music,  cheertul  company  ;  studios  to  let. 
A  vacation  you  will  always  remember. 

Write  for  catalog, 

A.  G.  RANDALL,  500  Broadway,  Providence,  R.I. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING 
LEARN  TO  PAINT  SUNLIGHT  AND  SEE 

COLOR 

LANDSCAPE-STILL  LIFE-PORTRAIT 
EA-WEBSTER-PROVINCETOWN-MASS 


SEE  ALSO  SUMMER  SCHOOL 
ADVERTISEMENT 

AT  BOTTOM  OF  PRECEDING  PAGE 


EUROPEAN  TOUR 

SUMMER,  1914 

Italy  Holland 

France  Belgium 

UNDER  THE  LEADERSHIP  OF 

VESPER  LINCOLN  GEORGE 

Sixteen  years  head  of  Department  of  Design  at 
Massachusetts  State  Normal  Art  School; 
a  Director  of  the  New  School  of  Design. 
Send  for  circular  to 

HELEN  CHASE  BUSH 

248  Boylston  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


VICTOR  D.  BRENNER 

WILL  CONDUCT  A 

Summer  School  in  Modeling 

At  OGUNQUIT,  MAINE 

For  particulars  address  Mrs.  V.  D.  BRENNER, 
118  East  17th  Street,  New  York. 

SIXTH  SEASON 

Summer  School  of  Painting 
at  Saugatuck,  Mich. 

JUNE  20  to  AUGUST  15,  1914 

Outdoor  Instruction  in  Pictorial  Com  position,  Landscape 
and  Figure  Painting 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time  and  no  previous  art  training  is 
demarded.  This  class  offers  an  ideal  opportunity  for  outdoor 
work  and  enjoyment  at  the  most  pictuiesque  point  on  Lake 
Michigan.  It  can  be  reached  by  boat  or  rail. 
Instructors:  Walter  Marshall  (  lute,  Frederick  Frary  Foreman. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalog,  Box373A,  Park  Ridge,  Ill. 


C.  F.  HAMANN 

Instructor  in  JEWELRY,  ENAMELING  and 
S1LVERSM1TH1NG  at 

PRATT  INSTITUTE,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

Will  have  a  SUMMER  SCHOOL,  during  the 
months  of  JULY  and  AUGUST,  at 

LAKE  RONKONKOMA,  LONG  ISLAND 
For  terms  address  Mr.  Hamann  at  Pratt  Institute 


THE  BLUE  DOME  FRATERNITY 

AN  OPPORTUNITY  for  studying  the  figure  in  the  open  air  under  delightful  conditions.  Desirable  for 
professional  workers  and  for  beginners.  Men  and  women.  Professional  workers  study  as  they  please. 
Students  will  have  four  criticisms  weekly  from  DEWING  WOODWARD.  This  Fraternity  includes  the 

DEWING  WOODWARD  SCHOOL  for  painting  the  figure  in  the  open  air,  at  BEARSVILLE-IN-THE-CATSKILLS 

Write  to  L.  L.  JOHNSON,  Shady,  Ulster  County,  New  York 
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Successful  Artists 

find  an  unusual  degree  of  brilliancy,  perma¬ 
nence  and  easy  working  qualities  in  the 

Rembrandt 

Colo  rs 

Many  of  the  most  famous  American  and  European 
artists  and  illustrators  attest  to  this  fact  in  letters,  copies 
of  which  are  at  your  disposal. 

To  use  the  right  colors  means  a  great  step  towards 
success.  One  trial  of  Rembrandt  Colors  will  convince 
you  of  their  superior  qualities. 

If  your  dealer  can' t  supply  Rembrandt  Colors  write  us  direct 

Write  for  Booklet 

TALENS  &  SON 
American  Branch:  Irvington,  N.  J. 

XXX2  mill  1.0-1 


‘‘Made  in 
Holland” 


HIGGINS’ 


DRAWING  INKS 
ETERNAL  WRITING  INK 
ENGROSSING  INK 
TAURINE  MUCILAGE 
PHOTO-MOUNTER  PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD  PASTE 
LIQUID  PASTE 
OFFICE  PASTE 
VEGETABLE  GLUE,  ETC. 


ARE  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST 
INKS  AND  ADHESIVES 


Emancipate  yourself  from  the 
use  of  corrosive  and  ill-smell¬ 
ing  inks  and  adhesives  and 
adopt  the  Higgins’  Inks  and 
Adhesives.  They  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you,  they  are  30 
sweet,  clean  and  well  put  up. 

At  Dealers  Generally 

Chas.  M.  Higgins  &  Co. ,  Mfrs. 
271  Ninth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Bronchos:  Chicago,  London 


“CRAYOLA” 


1 1 


AND 

DUREL”  CRAYONS 

<1  Superior  to  liquid  mediums  for 
rapid  outdoor  sketching,  to  seize  fugi¬ 
tive  effects  and  for  color  composi¬ 
tion  in  trying  different  arrangements. 
<J  Samples  to  those  mentioning  this 
publication. 

BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO. 

81  Fulton  Street  ::  New  York 


Set  of  8  Real  Bisque  Figures,  $2. 
worth  $8.  Adeade  on  Panther,  in 
Frankfort,  by  Deunecker,  Slave, 
Venus  de  Medici,  Venus,  Water 
Girl,  Mercury,  Psyche,  Jason. 

CHARLES  BURKE 

Foreign  Odd  Bits,  Fine  China  12  West  36th  St.,  N.  Y. 


FRED  REYNOLDS 

Fine  Art  Printer  of  Artistic  Etchings,  Dry 
Points,  Mezzotints,  etc..  Especially  in  Colors 
Agent  for  Etchers’  Tools,  Plates,  Grounds,  Inks,  Colors,  etc. 

53  VESEY  ST.  Phone  2171  Cortlandt  NEW  YORK 


ARTISTS’  BLOUSES 

(french  smocks) 

$2.00  Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  o.  40.00 

“ -  State  Height  and  Weight  - 

E.  FALKENHAINER,  25  West  42d  Street,  NEW  TORE 


The  Inks  Used  in  Printing  This 
Magazine  Are  Manufactured  by 
THE  AULT  &  WIBORG  COMPANY 


RECENT  ART  BOOKS 


Pencil  Sketching,  by  Koch  .  $1.50 

Twelve  Great  Paintings  by 

Bailey . 1.50 

With  Pen  and  Ink,  by  Hall  .  1.50 

Principles  of  Advertising  Ar¬ 
rangement,  by  Parsons  .  2.00 

Art  for  Life’s  Sake,  by  Caffin  1.25 


Sent  postpaid  at  above  prices. 

THE  PRANG  COMPANY 

358  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


CAMBRIDGE  ARTISTS’  COLORS 

ARE  USED  BY  ARTISTS  WITH  CONFIDENCE 

Because  they  are  a  selected  palette  of  tested  pigments.  The  name  of  “Cambridge” 
on  each  tube  insures  a  permanent  and  pure  color  which  can  be  safely  used  along  with 
any  other  Cambridge  color,  resulting  in  a  permanent  picture.  If  your  dealer  does 
not  carry  them  write  to  addresses  below. 

Carriage  paid  upon  artists’  orders.  Dealers  in  Canada  and  United  States  can 
obtain  particulars  of  the  sole  sale  for  their  town  from 

GEO.  RIDOUT  «&•  OO. 

77  York  Street,  Toronto,  Ont.  158  Broadway,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  sole  makers  of  the  “Cambridge”  Artists'  Colors  are  Messrs.  MADDERTON  &  CO.,  Ltd., 
Loughton,  Essex,  England. 


trations  in  black  and  white,  with  numerous 
water-colour  reproductions,  which  are  full 
of  vivid  colour  and  movement,  are  excel¬ 
lently  well  done  by  Rene  Bull. 

The  New  Tendency  in  Art.  By  Henry 

R.  Poor.  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.) 

50  cents. 

This  little  volume  by  the  well-known 
artist  is  an  excellent  exposition  of  the 
Post-Impressionist  and  Futurist  point  of 
view.  The  treatment  of  the  subject  by 
Mr.  Poor  is  unprejudiced  and  open- 
minded.  He  traces  the  cause  for  the 
break  with  the  past,  giving  full  credit  to 
Matisse,  Picasso,  Cezanne  and  Van  Gogh 
for  their  originality.  Simplification  through 
synthesis  is  the  keynote  from  Whistler, 
Millet  and  Corot  to  the  new  men  whose 
thesis  is  doubtless  based  on  a  sound  prem¬ 
ise.  The  movement  will,  however,  never 
become  popular,  argues  Mr.  Poor,  because 
of  the  material  mind  of  the  public.  He 
also  shows  the  pitfalls  and  shortcomings  of 
these  men  and  many  of  the  fallacies  of 
their  reasoning.  For  a  short  exposition  of 
the  new  tendency  in  art,  which  is  stirring 
up  so  many  hornets  nowadays,  the  little 
volume,  which  is  illustrated,  may  be  com¬ 
mended  to  those  wishing  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  new 
art. 

The  A  B  C  of  Artistic  Photography 

in  Theory  and  Practice.  By  A.  J. 

Anderson.  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Company.) 

$2.50. 

An  excellent  reprint  of  this  practical  and 
useful  book  has  recently  been  issued  by 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  The  book  will  prove 
of  much  value  to  those  who  are  experi¬ 
menting  with  photography  and  want  to 
keep  to  the  straight  and  narrow  path  of 
pure  photography.  It  is  a  technical  work 
made  human  and  attractive  by  the  form 
of  its  presentment,  which  is  in  the  form  of 
conversation  between  the  author  and  his 
pupil,  who  is  blessed  with  worldly  wisdom 
and  artistic  understanding  beyond  her  ap¬ 
parently  few  summers.  The  book  con¬ 
tains  sound  theories  regarding  photogra¬ 
phy  as  a  means  of  art  expression  which 
might  with  advantage  be  absorbed  by  art¬ 
ists  in  media  other  than  photography. 
The  book  is  fully  illustrated  by  photogra¬ 
vure  reproductions  of  works  of  A.  L. 
Coburn,  Eduard  Steichen  and  others. 

Jan  Vermeer  of  Delft.  By  Philip  L. 

Hale.  With  reproductions  of  all  of 

Vermeer’s  known  paintings.  48  plates. 

(Small,  Maynard  &  Company,  Boston.) 

1  vol.,  8vo.  $10.00. 

If  Vermeer  needed  a  champion  in 
America  he  has  found  one,  and  a  courageous 
one,  who  calls  him  the  greatest  painter 
who  has  ever  lived,  a  champion  who  is 
willing  to  lift  him  onto  a  pedestal,  the  base 
of  which  could  be  decorated  with  less  good 
painters,  such  as  Velasquez,  Hals,  Titian, 
Rembrandt,  etc.  We  do  not  find  fault 
with  the  placing  of  Vermeer  in  the  front 
rank,  but  we  do  not  think  it  either  neces¬ 
sary  or  dignified  to  belittle  the  greatest  in 
order  to  create  a  place.  There  is  no  neces¬ 
sity,  in  order  to  make  Vermeer  known  to 
Americans,  to  say  of  Rembrandt:  “He 
who  will  may  read  of  his  tiresome  or  dis¬ 
creditable  doing,”  or  of  “black  broth" 
in  connection  with  Velasquez  and  “ghastly 
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SUCCESSFUL  DECORATORS  USE  SUCCESSFUL  CHINA 

WE  HAVE  reason  to  believe  that  more  China 
under  our  Trade  Mark  is  decorated  in  this 
Country  than  any  other  make,  because  we  have 
been  successful  in  producing  merchandise  such  as 
described  in  our  New  Catalogue  No.  19. 

Several  points  must  be  taken  into  consideration  when 
99  selecting  articles  to  be  used  for  decorating — the  adapta¬ 
bility,  as  to  design, — construction,  such  as  body  and 
glaze,  elegance  in  outline, — cost  of  manufacture,  and 
other  details  which  are  necessary  in  the  production  of 
this  particular  porcelain. 


/  \  ^  99 
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Careful  study  and  patience  are  embodied  in  every  piece  of  China.  Original  forms  are  the  result  of  practical  thought 
and  experienced  men,  developed  in  slow  stages  to  the  height  of  perfection,  as  far  as  we  know  perfection  today. 

We  have  confidence  in  our  merchandise  made  under  these  circumstances. 

The  secret  of  success — is  work.  Something  added  every  day  to  make  better  articles  than  shown  before, 
every  decorator  to  have  a  copy  of  our  Catalogue  of  White  China  for  Decorating,  just  from  the  press. 

Write  today  and  you  will  receive  this  Catalogue  free  by  next  mail. 


Mutlrp  &  Company 

Chicago 


NEW  SPRING  POETRY 

KNAVE  OF  HEARTS 

By  ARTHUR  SYMONS 

Author  of  “ Poems ,”  “The  Fool  of  the 
World,”  etc.  12 mo.  Cloth.  $1.50  net. 

This  collection  of  poems  consists  of 
lyrics  and  sonnets  of  that  delicate 
:  beauty  and  technical  mastery  which  has 

always  characterized  Mr.  Symons’ 
work  in  verse,  and  is  a  series  of  exquis- 
;  ite  translations  from  Chenier,  Verlaine, 

and  Catullus.  Mr.  Symons’  chief  con¬ 
tribution  to  poetry  comes  of  the  crown¬ 
ing  touch  of  delicacy  and  surprise  which 
he  brings  to  his  craftsmanship. 

AUGURIES 

By  LAURENCE  BINYON 

Author  of  11  Dream-Come- True,"  etc.  i2mo. 

Cloth.  $1.00  net. 

“Auguries”  suggests  a  reality  of  which  the 
soul  and  the  soul’s  desires  are  now  the  outcome, 
and  are  one  day  to  be  the  fulfilment.  Mr.  Bin- 
yon  shows  the  constructive  deliberation,  the 
faculty  of  governing,  sustaining  and  distribut¬ 
ing  his  emotion,  without  which  ideas,  though 
they  can  be  stated,  have  no  poetic  substance. 
Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  his  forms  is 
their  originality.  Viewed  formally,  his  com¬ 
position  has  dignity  and  broad  outline.  As 
soon  as  a  poem  opens  we  feel  that  we  are  under 
the  sure  guidance  of  a  pilot  who  knows  the 
voyage  and  will  see  us  safely  to  port. 

The  Collected  Poems  of 
MARGARET  L.  WOODS 

With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece  from  a 
Portrait  by  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond,  R.A . 

12 mo.  Cloth.  $1.50  net. 

This  volume  contains  all  the  work 
which  has  made  Mrs.  Woods  celebrated 
among  living  poets.  Sixteen  new 
poems  are  included  in  this  volume, 
which  is  divided  into  seven  sections, 
as  follows:  London  Poems,  Peasant 
Poems,  Oxford  Poems,  Child  Poems, 
Ballads  and  Lyrics,  Songs,  and  finally 
Plays.  The  latter  comprise  the  two 
dramas,  “Wild  Justice”  and  “The 
Princess  of  Hanover.” 

CELTIC  MEMORIES 
AND  OTHER  POEMS 

By  NORREYS  JEPHSON  O’CONOR 

1 2  wo.  Boards.  $1.00  net. 

A  new  writer  to  the  Celtic  revival, 
and  one  of  the  few,  if  not  the  only  one, 
who  has  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  an¬ 
cient  Irish  literature.  Mr.  O’Conor 
has  not  attempted  to  translate  old 
Irish  poetry,  but  has  endeavored  to  in¬ 
fuse  the  spirit  of  Ireland  into  original 
verse.  His  book  should  appeal  to  all 
who  have  Irish  blood  in  their  veins,  and 
to  all  who  have  ever  visited  Ireland. 

THE  LONELY  DANCER 
AND  OTHER  POEMS 

By  RICHARD  LE  GALLIENNE 

With  Frontispiece  Medallion  of  the 
Author.  12 mo.  Cloth.  $1.50  net. 

“Mr.  Le  Gallienne’s  Rosetti-like 
creations  leave  the  imagination  thrill¬ 
ing  with  many  a  ghostly  undertone,  and 
reveal  the  author  as  an  artist  who 
brings  to  poetry  a  music  that  is  grave 
and  deep  and  a  diction  that  is  pure  and 
clear.” — Literary  Digest. 

BREAD  AND  CIRCUSES 

By  HELEN  PARRY  EDEN 

Narrow  12 mo.  Cloth.  $1.25  net. 

“A  remarkable  volume.  Her  child 
poems  have  the  understanding  and  ten¬ 
der  whimsicality  that  make  ‘A  Child’s 
Garden  of  Verses’  a  delight,  and  she 
writes  of  things  spiritual  with  the  de¬ 
vout  artistry  of  Crashaw.  Could  any 
living  writer  except  Mrs.  Eden  make  a 
poem  out  of  a  child’s  ark?  We  think 
not.  James  Whitcomb  Riley  might 
attempt  it,  but  he  would  find  it  difficult 
to  surpass  the  exquisite  grace  of  these 
lines.” — Literary  Digest. 

JOHN  LANE  CO.,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 
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SPONGE,  erase,  scrub  Strathmore— 
you  will  not  injure  its  perfect  sur¬ 
face.  The  “good-ness”  extends  clear 
through. 

STRATHMORE 

ARTISTS'  PAPERS  anl  BOARDS 

are  made  in  many  varieties  to  offer  a 
paper  wholly  in  accord  with  each  indi¬ 
vidual’s  style. 

Have  the  Strathmore  dealer  show  them, 
or,  if  you  are  not  acquainted  with  our 
dealer,  write  us  for  sample  book  and 
his  name. 


STRATHMORE  PAPER 
COMPANY 

Mittirie aSue.,  Mass.  CJ.  S.  A 


THE  LEADING  ART  MATERIAL  SHOP 
IN  NEW  YORK 

EVERYTHING  NEEDED  BY  THE  UP-TO-DATE  ARTIST. 

THE  PALETTE  ART  CO. 

56  EAST  23d  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Agents  Jor  Maratta  Oil  Colors 


V 
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OUGA  CELEBRATED  FINE  ART  STUDIES 

suitable  for  copying  In  oils,  and  water-colors  for  China 
and  other  decorative  work.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  with 
premiums  and  discounts,  showing  flower,  fruit,  figure, 
landscape,  animal  studies,  etc.  30c.  Only  one  and  two- 
cent  stamps  acceptea.  No  foreign  money  or  stamps. 

A«ent,  M.  G.  PRICE,  359  West  118th  Street,  New  York 


THE 

THE 

VIOLET  BOOK 

OLD  GARDENS 

By  A.  and  D.  ALLEN-BROWN 

OF  ITALY 

A  new  book  for  all  those  who  care 

(NEW) 

for  growing  violets. 

By  Mrs.  AUBREY  LE  BLOND 

% 1.50  net 

100  Illustrations.  $ 1.25  net 

JOHN  LANE  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


examples  of  Ribera  and  Monticelli,”  sim¬ 
ply  because  the  author  looks  at  the  old 
masters  from  the  standpoint  of  modern 
painting.  Those  men  were  modern  in 
their  day,  and  are  being  revived  every  now 
and  then,  as  the  tide  drifts  in  modern 
painting.  At  the  time  of  Whistler  it  was 
Velasquez  and  the  Japanese,  later  El  Greco 
was  the  war  cry,  and  now  maybe  it  is  Ver¬ 
meer’s  turn.  We  think  that  the  Old  Mas¬ 
ters  have  a  right  to  be  judged  indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  prevailing  modern  current. 
If  Vermeer  should  be  the  next  to  be  lifted 
on  to  the  shield  of  the  moderns,  only  good 
can  result  from  it,  for  we  agree  with  the 
author  in  most  of  the  points  he  makes. 
The  writer  devotes  different  chapters  to 
Vermeer’s  technic,  his  study  of  edges,  his 
values,  etc.,  which  are  very  interesting,  as 
are  especially  his  description  of  Holland  at 
the  time  of  Vermeer. 

He  points  out,  for  example,  that  only  a 
few  pictures  decorated  the  walls  of  Dutch 
houses,  but  that  even  the  people  of  smaller 
means  could  afford  to  possess  some.  A 
lesson  for  the  collector,  as  well  as  for  the 
artist.  He  also  gives  a  very  plausible 
reason  for  the  apparent  neglect  of  Vermeer, 
which  is  noteworthy,  because  it  also  holds 
good  to-day.  He  suggests  a  possible  Jap¬ 
anese  influence,  which  it  would  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  have  proven  definitely. 

One  chapter  is  devoted  to  Vermeer  and 
modern  painting,  in  which  Dewing,  Ver¬ 
meer,  Helleu  and  Degas  are  named  in  one 
breath,  and  ending  with  a  very  compli¬ 
mentary  description  of  the  work  of  some, 
we  believe,  contemporary  Boston  artists,  a 
comparison  out  of  which  Vermeer  seems  to 
have  emerged  without  having  been  influ¬ 
enced.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages 
are  taken  up  by  the  very  accurate  and' 
valuable  description  of  all  of  the  pictures 
known  to  be  by  the  artist,  giving,  where 
possible,  prices,  and  the  collections  they 
emanate  from.  All  the  pictures  have  been 
reproduced,  some  very  handsomely,  several 
even  in  colour,  which  give  a  very  good  idea 
of  the  original. 

Exhibition  at  yamanaka 

GALLERIES 

Beginning  March  2,  and  for  three  weeks 
thereafter  there  will  be  held  at  the  galler¬ 
ies  of  Yamanaka  and  Company,  New 
York,  an  exhibition  of  Japanese  colour 
prints  collected  during  his  long  association 
with  the  art  business  by  the  well  known 
expert  on  antiquities  and  connoisseur  of 
Japanese  Art,  Mr.  Kenkichi  Hirakawa  of 
Tokio.  Mr.  Hirakawa  feels  that  he  him¬ 
self  is  too  old  to  make  the  long  journey  to 
this  country,  but  is  sending  his  collection 
for  the  pleasure  of  Occidental  art-lovers. 

HE  MAGIC  TOUCH 


T 


Under  this  title  the  January  num¬ 
ber  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Magazine  published 
a  very  readable  article  on  the  late  sculptor, 
Saint-Gaudens.  Among  several  anecdotes 
the  following  may  possibly  recommend 
itself  to  sculptors  in  their  relations  with 
assistants  and  pupils.  Saint-Gaudens  re¬ 
marked  to  his  satellites  on  one  occasion: 
“I  am  going  to  invent  a  machine  to  make 
you  all  good  sculptors.  It  will  have  hooks 
for  the  back  of  your  necks,  and  strong 
springs.  Every  thirty  seconds  it  will  jerk 
you  fifty  feet  away  from  your  work,  and 
hold  you  there  for  five  minutes’  contem¬ 
plation.” 
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F.  W.  DEVOE  &  CO.’S 

Artists’  Tube  Colors 

Are  scientifically  true  colors,  pre¬ 
pared  from  carefully  selected  pig¬ 
ments — thoroughly  incorporated  with 
the  purest  oil,  and  have  that  firm 
consistency  and  fineness  of  texture 
required  by  artists. 


CANVAS,  ACADEMY  BOARDS, 
FINE  BRUSHES  FOR  OIL  AND 
WATER  COLOR  PAINTING,  Etc. 


REFLEX 

For  Mixing  with  Oil  Colors 

REFLEX  is  indispensable  to  the  commercial 
artist,  as  it  permits  the  painting  of  one  color 
over  another  without  waiting  for  the  first  color  to 
dry,  and  a  picture  can  be  finished  in  one  sitting. 

CIRCULAR  ON  REQUEST 


F.  W.  Devoe  &  C.T.  Raynolds  Co. 

NEW  YORK  and  CHICAGO 


LARGE  TUBES 


Oil  Colors  and  Water  Colors 

CALLED 

STUDIO  SIZE 

Are  just  the  same  as  the  ordinary  size  Tube  Colors, 
but  at  a  25%  reduction,  thus  greatly  benefitting 
artists  who  work  large  canvas. 

Slow-Drying  Moist  Water  Colors 

In  Tubes  only,  for  hot  countries  or  in  hot  summer  weather. 

DECORATIVE  OIL  COLORS 
CANVAS  FOR  OIL  PAINTING 

Smooth,  Single  Prime  and  Roman,  from  27  in.  to  84  in.  wide, 
always  on  hand. 


Raffaelli  Solid  Oil  Colors  and  Canvas 


Revival  of  the  Ancient  Art  of 

French  Pen  Painting 

For  painting  on  Gauze,  Satin. 
Silk,  Velvet  Brass  and  Wood. 


OVAL 

SKETCHING  PENCILS 

Used  more  as  a  Brush,  five  grades, 
HB,  IB,  2B,  413  and  CB.  Price 
for  set  of  five  by  mail,  60  cents. 


WINSOR  &  NEWTON,  Ltd. 

Send  Five  Cents  for  Catalogue 

U.  S.  SALESROOMS,  298  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


MUSSINI  OIL  COLORS 

The  colors  of  the  Old  Masters. 

OXFORD  OIL  COLORS 

The  new  line  of  studio  size  colors;  a  model  of  perfec¬ 
tion,  composed  of  permanent  tints,  finely 
ground,  at  moderate  prices. 

DECORATIVE  OIL  COLORS 

In  extra  large  tubes. 

Horadam  Moist  Water  Colors 

In  tubes  and  pans. 

TEMPERA  COLORS  ( Opaque  Water  Colors) 

Widely  used  in  connection  with  painting  in  oil. 

Our  pamphlet,  sent  free  on  application,  gives  technical 
points  and  information  on  painting  in  Tempera. 


French  and  German  Canvas  for  Oil  and  Tempera 

TAPESTRY  CANVAS 

Of  various  descriptions,  in  widths  up  to  120  inches. 

Rubens  Bristle  and  Red  Sable  Brushes 


A.  BIELENBERG  CO. 

169  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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OIL  COLORS 

WATER  COLORS 

For  artists,  as  ground  by  us  for  50  years,  have 
become  standard.  In  use  at  leading  Academies 
and  by  eminent  artists.  Pigments 
are  the  best  imported.  All  ingre¬ 
dients  carefully  selected  and  submit¬ 
ted  to  exhaustive  laboratory  tests. 
As  good  as  any  imported  brand. 
Better  than  any  other  domestic 
make.  Try  them  and  be  convinced. 

Put  up,  now,  also  in  “Studio”  Size  Tubes. 
Convenient  for  the  large  user — Economical, 
being  relatively  lower  in  cost  by  about  25  %• 

Our  products  can  be  relied  upon. 
Artists’  Canvases,  Oils,  Varnishes, 
Brushes,  Easels,  Outfits  and  other 
requisites. 

SCHOOL  ORDERS  SOLICITED.  We  are 

equipped  with  every  facility  for  attending  to  your  School 
and  Rush  Orders  promptly. 

Pamphlet  of  Testimonials,  Catalogues  and  Sample  Books  on  request 

F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

(Established  1854) 

M  ANUF  ACTURERS— IMPORTERS 

1125  Chestnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Branches:  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Our  Colors,  Canvases,  etc.,  can  be  procured  of  most  Art  Material 
Houses,  or  direct. 
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THE  marvelous  ability  of  the  Starr  Player  Piano 
*  to  give  exquisite  interpretation  to  the  best  music 
naturally  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Starr  Library 
of  Perforated  Music,  containing  those  finer  gems 
of  the  great  composers  that  delight  the  soul  of  the 
real  musician. 

Art  views  of  the  various  Starr  models  or  catalogue 
of  Starr  perforated  Music  Rolls  sent  upon  request. 

PRICE  (Regular  Standard  88-Note)  $850  - Freight  and  Handling  Additional 

THE  STARR  PIANO  COMPANY 

FACTORY  AND  EXECUTIVE  OFFICES . RICHMOND,  INDIANA 

Manufacturers  also  of  Richmond,  Trayser  and  Remington  Player  Pianos,  from  $400  up 


ALABAMA — Birmingham,  1820  Third  Avenue 
Montgomery,  108-112  Dexter  Avenue 
CALIFORNIA — Los  Angeles,  628-632  S.  Hill  Street 
San  Diego,  1706  F  Street 
FLORIDA — Pensacola,  8  S.  Palafox  Street 
Jacksonville,  307  Main  Street 
ILLINOIS— Chicago,  414-415  Mailers  Bldg. 
INDIANA — Evansville,  124  Main  Street 

Indianapolis,  138-140  N.  Pennsylvania  Street 
Muncie,  Delaware  Hotel  Building 
Richmond,  933-935  Main  Street 
MICHIGAN— Detroit,  110  Broadway 
MISSOURI — Kansas  City,  2116  E.  15th  Street 


OHIO — -Akron,  Mill  and  High  Streets 
Cincinnati,  139  Fourth  Avenue,  W. 
Cleveland,  1220-1224  Huron  Road 
Dayton,  27  S.  Ludlow  Street 
Elyria,  245  Second  Street 
Hamilton,  10  S.  Third  Street 
Springfield,  109  E.  High  Street 
Toledo,  318  Jefferson  Avenue 
TENNESSEE — -Chattanooga,  722  Market  Street 
Nashville,  240-242  Fifth  Avenue,  North 
Knoxville,  517  Market  Street 
VIRGINIA — Bristol,  529  State  Street 


SELLING  AGENTS  IN  ALL  CITIES 


“FISHING  BOATS  IN  FOG.’’ 

FROM  AN  ORIGINAL  LITHOGRAPH 

by  CARLOS  GRETHE. 


(Senefelder  Club 

Exhibition ,  IQIJ. ) 
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ENNSYL VANIA  PRE-EMINENT 
BY  W.  H.  de  B.  NELSON 


A  proper  dignity,  allied  with  good 
tradition  envelopes  Philadelphia  as  with 
a  mantle ;  the  flavour  of  the  Republican  Court  hov¬ 
ers  over  the  city  and  may  be  detected  in  its  clubs,  its 
streets  and  its  people.  Nowhere  is  this  distinguish¬ 
ing  atmosphere  more  apparent  and  more  beneficial 
than  in  the  sumptuous  building  devoted  to  the 
Fine  Arts,  where  the  109th  annual  exhibition  is 
now  being  held.  The  occasion  is  sacrosanct. 
Artists  appear  to  combine  in  sending  their  best 
work,  and  everybody  of  importance  and  of  taste 
makes  a  point  of  bowing  to  the  President  on 
Reception  Day  and  enjoying  the  good  things  that 
the  gods  offer  so  profusely.  It  is  so  customary  to 
chronicle  a  good  show  as  to  make  it  unnecessary 
to  state  that  this  year  proves  no  exception.  One 
may  go  further  and  say  that  it  is  by  general 
acclaim  the  best  exhibition  as  yet  held  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  more  enjoyable,  too,  for  the  reason  that 
fewer  paintings  were  accepted,  whereby  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  excellence  was  raised,  and  the  galleries  do 
not  present  that  crowded  appearance  which 
spreads  boredom  and  fatigue  in  the  ranks  of  the 
visitors.  To  come  to  figures,  330  paintings  and 
189  works  of  sculpture,  519  exhibits  in  all,  are  on 
view,  as  opposed  to  890  last  year  and  750  in  1912. 
Such  figures  are  eloquent  witness  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  selection  for  1914  have  used  their  powers 
with  fine  discretion.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
some  canvases  on  exhibition  strike  the  observer 
as  below  the  mark  and  cause  wonderment  how 
they  came  to  be  admitted,  but  they  serve  a  useful 
purpose  in  acting  as  foils  and  directing  the  gaze  to 
worthwhile  canvases,  which  are  here  a-plenty. 
Great  surprises  there  are  none,  except,  perhaps, 
the  Gold  Medal  for  the  best  portrait,  bestowed 
upon  Robert  Henri,  which,  though  merited,  was 
unexpected.  The  Temple  Gold  Medal  has  fallen 


into  good  hands.  Elmer  Schofield,  though  young 
in  years,  has  long  held  the  stage  with  his  big  con¬ 
cepts,  powerfully  brushed  in,  line  and  mass  well 
adjusted,  colour  restrained  but  strong.  Hill 
Country  and  Waterfall,  both  in  Gallery  F,  repre- 
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STUDY  FOR  AGNEW  CLINIC  BY  THOMAS  EAKINS 

sent  him  at  his  best.  We  consider  the  latter  the 
better  of  the  two.  In  the  same  gallery  is  a  fine  con¬ 
tribution  by  Childe  Hassam,  Rainy 
Day:  The  Oyster  Sloop. 

The  portraits  by  Robert  Henri,  so 
reminiscent  of  Manet,  come  as  a  relief 
from  the  ordinary  portrait  painting, 
which  is  but  a  standardized  pictorial 
convention — a  replica  of  the  photo¬ 
grapher’s  art.  Alas,  that  so  much  of 
this  stuff  disgraces  galleries  and  exhi¬ 
bitions  all  over  New  York  and  else¬ 
where! 

Mr.  Henri’s  Irish  types  are  full  of 
life  and  colour,  splendidly  charac¬ 
terized  and  modeled.  He  would  do 
well  to  subdue  a  tendency  to  over¬ 
punctuate  with  dashes  of  flesh  colour 
of  very  violent  reds  and  crimsons. 

This  idiosyncrasy  forces  the  beholder 
to  stand  at  a  greater  distance  than 
an  ordinary  room  would  permit  of. 

The  ability  of  the  Academy  to  sub¬ 
divide  into  small  rooms  has  made  it 
possible  to  give  a  display  of  twenty 


canvases  by  Jonas  Lie,  who  lately  returned 
from  Panama  and  caused  a  sensation  at  Knoed- 
ler’s  Galleries  by  the  bigness  and  freshness 
of  his  work.  William  Ritschel  shows  his  Rocks 
and  Breakers,  which  won  the  Gold  Medal  at  the 
Winter  Academy,  New  York,  and  as  a  pendant  a 
large  canvas  entitled  Blue  Depths:  Carmel,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  As  a  sea  painter,  Mr.  Ritschell  stands 
deservedly  high,  and  is  carving  his  initials  upon  the 
rock  of  fame.  Thomas  Eakins’  Study  for  the 
Agnew  Clinic  is  an  example  of  sound  portraiture 
that  arrests  one  willy-nilly  and  demands  homage. 
It  is  the  fashion  to  say  “Splendid!  Magnificent!” 
whenever  a  Sargent  comes  to  view,  but  we  must 
confess  that  the  Waterfall  leaves  much  to  be  de¬ 
sired.  After  paying  respect  to  the  background, 
there  is  nothing  else  in  the  canvas  that  soars  above 
mediocrity.  M.  Jean  McLane  has  two  good  can¬ 
vases  in  Gallery  E.  Her  portrait  picture  which 
obtained  the  Walter  Lippincott  Prize  is  a  delight¬ 
ful  study  of  insouciant  childhood  and  the  yellow 
tones  in  the  clothes  are  remarkably  luminous.  It 
fairly  clamours  for  popularity;  but  as  a  sounder, 
robuster  painting  we  prefer  Luncheon.  Both  are 
exquisite  examples  of  plein-air  portraiture,  of 
which  Martha  Walter  shows  herself  in  Windy  Day 
by  the  Sea  to  Iw  an  excellent  exponent. 

George  Bellows  strikes  a  belligerent  note  in  his 
Snow  Dumpers,  which  is,  without  a  doubt,  one  of 
the  strongest  and  most  vital  pictures  of  the  year. 
Beauty  he  despises  in  art,  but  the  passing  show7, 
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BY  WALTER  ELMER  SCHOFIELD 


full  of  life  and  movement,  is  dashed  with  palpitat¬ 
ing  colour  upon  his  canvas.  Witness  Polo  Crowd. 
There  is  no  beauty  in  his  people,  his  ponies  nor  the 
colours  of  his  palette,  but  there  is  a  wonderful 
feeling  of  life  and  energy,  which  so  many  of  the 
artists  overlook  as  unimportant,  or  fail  to  grasp. 
Edward  W.  Redfield  is  well  represented,  with  fine 
out-of-door  subjects,  which  will  live  in  the  memory 
long  after  this  exhibition  is  over.  A  charming 
little  still  life  by  Emil  Carlsen  in  Gallery  H  makes 
us  wish  that  he  would  leave  sea  and  portraiture 
sometimes  and  devote  more  time  to  such  work, 
in  which  he  excels.  A  very  prominent  picture  is 
Richard  E.  Miller’s  Spring,  a  figure  in  strong  light 
and  the  tenderest  tones  of  green  playing  through¬ 
out  the  theme.  Leopold  G.  Seyffert  is  well  repre¬ 
sented,  having  four  good  portraits  in  places  of 
honour.  The  good  taint  of  Whistler  is  on  him,  but 
he  has  sufficient  individuality  to  be  himself. 

If  subject  were  the  most  important  considera¬ 
tion  in  judging  a  landscape,  the  Jennie  Sesnan 


Gold  Medal  would  hardly  have  fallen  to  Robert 
Spencer’s  Five  O'Clock ,  June,  a  group  of  factory 
hands  quitting  work,  tall  grey  buildings  of  unat¬ 
tractive  form  as  the  setting;  the  weary  plod  of  the 
toilers,  the  contrasting  life  in  the  fresh  greenery  of 
spring,  and  the  dull  grey  walls,  have  been  finely 
handled  and  compel  one  to  halt  and  admire.  We 
cannot  approve  Glackens’  Family  Party,  despite 
its  cleverness  and  colour,  but  his  Bathing  Hour  and 
The  Green  Car  are  object  lessons  to  those  willing  to 
concede  a  hearing  to  the  ultra-modern  school. 
There  is  a  spontaneity  and  vigour  in  the  work  of 
these  young  artists,  such  as  Glackens,  Gifford  Beal 
George  Bellows,  and  others,  which  cannot  fail  to 
upraise  American  art.  J.  Alden  Weir  shows  a 
very  sympathetic  portrait,  poetically  conceived, 
called  The  Orchid,  which  blossom  gives  the  reso¬ 
nant  note  in  the  symphony.  Among  the  many 
excellent  painters  of  snow  scenes,  such  as  Scofield, 
Redfield,  Garber  and  Gardner  Symons,  must  be 
included  Charles  Rosen,  who  is  represented  by 
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A  Winter  Morning,  good  in  tone,  full  of  atmo¬ 
sphere,  fine  in  construction.  Paul  Cornoyer  is 
well  represented  with  Old  New  York.  Theodore 
Wendell  has  painted  strong  midsummer  light  in 
his  much-admired  canvas,  The  Hayfield.  The 
mellow  medievalism  of  Hawthorne  is  apparent  in 
his  two  excellent  canvases,  The  Widow  and  The 
Lovers ,  which  so  strangely  rub  shoulders  with  The 
Polo  Crowd — a  quaint  fellowship  of  art,  indeed! 
If  asked  to  name  the  best  landscape  on  exhibition 
we  should  be  sorely  tempted  to  call  Gardner 
Symons’  H crass  the  River.  The  distant  bank, 
topped  with  trees,  the  muddy  stream  and  the 
punts  in  the  foreground  make  a  delightful  ensem¬ 
ble;  the  planes  have  been  well  observed,  while  the 
tonal  quality  is  excellent.  It  has  all  the  ear¬ 
marks  of  a  masterpiece.  Gari  Melchers  shows 
some  good,  firm  modeling  in  his  mother  bending 
over  her  babe,  entitled  Maternity.  The  same 
subject  by  Lillian  Genth  is  a  splendid  contrast. 
They  have  selected  different 
types  of  motherhood  and 
have  worked  out  their  motif 
in  a  totally  different  spirit. 

While  Gari  Melchers  has 
been  attracted  by  physical 
forces,  Miss  Genth  has 
drawn  more  upon  the  spirit¬ 
ual  suggestions  offered. 

Each  has  obtained  a  con¬ 
vincing  and  charming  re¬ 
sult.  Among  the,  younger 
portrait  painters  who  are 
earning  strong  recognition, 

Leopold  G.  Sevffert  is  show¬ 
ing  as  many  as  four  can¬ 
vases,  his  best  portrait,  in 
our  opinion,  being  that  of 
Mr.  Charlton  Yarnall,  pose 
and  treatment  being  very 
similar  to  his  last  year’s  por¬ 
trait  of  Leopold  Stokowski, 
conductor  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Orchestra.  It  is  easy 
to  perceive  Mr.  Seyffert’s 
artistic  parentage,  but  there 
is  no  discredit  in  following 
so  good  an  example  until 
strong  enough  to  renounce 
his  discipleship  and  stand 
alone. 

Adolphe  Borie  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  two  well-executed 
pictures — one,  In  Wyoming, 


depicts  a  young  Diana  of  the  mountains,  figure 
and  landscape  in  excellent  harmony.  The  other 
canvas,  which  is  better  in  characterization,  has 
already  been  noticed.  With  regret  we  missed 
Henry  R.  Rittenberg,  who  is  equally  clever  as 
portraitist  or  still-life  painter.  W.  W.  Churchill 
has  three  canvases  in  his  well-known  smooth  and 
distinguished  style,  which  is  shared  by  W.  Mc¬ 
Gregor  Paxton,  with  four  to  his  credit.  Both 
artists  are  past  masters  of  la  belle  pate. 

In  Gallery  B  one  must  not  overlook  Gerrit  A. 
Beneker’s  The  Wage  Earner,  which  is  a  powerful 
proletarian  type,  but  would  be  more  convincing  if 
the  flesh  tones  had  been  naturally  treated;  every¬ 
thing  in  the  canvas  has  been  darkened  to  call 
attention  to  the  face  and  hands,  admirably  mod¬ 
eled,  but  in  colours  that  do  not  belong  to  the 
horny-handed  toiler.  Armin  C.  Hansen  has  an 
excellent  painting  in  The  Belated  Boat.  Helen  M. 
Turner’s  Summer  has  fine  decorative  quality. 
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Misls,  by  Willard  L.  Metcalf;  Surf  Snipe ,  by  Richard  Blossom 
Farley;  Springtime ,  by  Walter  Griffin;  Childe  Hassam’s  beautiful 
design,  entitled  The  Yachts;  Gretchen  W.  Rogers’  Young  Girl; 
and  an  exquisite  flower  arrangement  by  Everett  L.  Bryant,  en¬ 
titled  Peonies  and.  Iris. 

The  Sealskin  Muffs,  by  Josephine  Paddock,  is  a  creditable  per¬ 
formance,  but  is  far  behind  her  canvas  which  made  such  a  stir 
last  year  in  New  York,  Miss  Trelawney,  also  on  exhibition. 
There  are  not  many  able  seascape  painters  among  the  women 
artists;  Alice  Kent  Stoddard  sets  a  good  example  in  her  two 
exhibits,  entitled  Wind  and  Waves  and  The  Equinoctial . 

The  sculptors  make  a  strong  showing,  and  much  praise  is  due 
to  the  management  for  the  tasteful  manner  in  which  the  statues 
and  bronzes  have  been  arranged  in  juxtaposition  with  the  paint¬ 
ings,  both  gaining  by  the  contrast.  Thirteen  exhibits  represent 
Grafly’s  able  pupil,  Paul  Manship,  who  is  carrying  everything 
before  him,  including  the  George  D.  Widener  Memorial  Medal, 
awarded  to  his  Duck  Girl,  Fountain.  His  Playfulness ,  a  mother, 
seated,  romping  her  babe  upon  her  lap,  with  one  limb  extended, 
is  a  joyous  design,  splendidly  modeled,  and  one  of  his  best  things. 
Albert  Jaegers  is  seen  in  his  portrait  bust  of  ex-Speaker  Joe 
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FOUNTAIN  BY  JANET 

BOY  WITH  FISH  SCUDDER 

Place  de  la  Concorde,  Paris,  by 
George  Oberteuffer,  is  fine  in  colour 
and  composition,  and  has  the  right 
local  feeling. 

McSorley’s  Ale  House,  in  Gallery 
E,  by  John  Sloan,  shows  that  no 
subject  is  too  mean  or  sordid  for  a 
painter’s  brush;  it  is  a  vivid  re¬ 
proach  to  the  idealists  and  ranks 
with  Glackens,  Bellows  and  Com¬ 
pany  in  being  vigorous  and  vital. 
Quite  a  different  canvas  is  Avatar, 
by  Arthur  B.  Davies,  which  has 
been  described  as  a  tango  tea. 
Allegories  bear  many  construc¬ 
tions,  and  it  is  immaterial  what 
Mr.  Davies  in  his  medieval  consci¬ 
ousness  has  really  evolved,  but  as 
an  arabesque  it  is  bizarre  and  at¬ 
tractive  in  line  and  rhythm.  Good 
things  in  Gallery  F,  as  yet  un¬ 
mentioned,  are  Chauncey  F.  Ryd¬ 
er’s  The  Fishing  Village;  an  excel¬ 
lent  portrait  by  Julian  Story;  Sun 
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Cannon,  a  very  strong  bit  of  characterization. 
Albert  Weinman  shows  an  heroic  portrait  bust  of 
Lincoln.  Lillian  Baer’s  Ideals;  Bessie  Vonnoh’s 
little  Mowgli  girl  and  butterfly;  Chester  Beach’s 
Achievement;  Brenda  Putnam’s  Parting;  Edith 
Parsons’  Faun  and  her  plump  little  Duck  Baby; 
the  spirited  work  of  Joseph  J.  Mora,  and  Mahonri 
Young’s  Scrubwoman  are  charming  studies  both 
in  serious  and  in  whimsical  statuary. 

THE  HUMPHREYS  COLLECTION 
AT  THE  CARNEGIE  INSTITUTE, 
PITTSBURGH 

This  collection,  the  property  of  Dr. 
Alexander  Humphreys,  president  of  Stevens  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology,  of  New  York,  consisting  of 
158  paintings  by  61  American  artists,  was  placed 
on  exhibition  at  the  Carnegie  Institute  on  Febru¬ 
ary  21  for  an  indefinite  period. 

The  history  of  American  landscape  art  can 
readily  be  traced  in  this  notable  collection. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Humphreys  has  been  gath¬ 
ering  together  paintings  by  Americans,  and  to-day 
his  collection  ranks  with  such  famous  ones  as 
those  made  in  past  years  by  Thomas  B.  Clarke 
and  T.  T.  Evans. 


BY  GEORGE  BELLOWS 

The  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  pictures  which 
have  been  selected  from  the  Humphreys  collection 
to  be  shown  in  Pittsburgh  are  his  choicest  paint¬ 
ings,  and  will  give  a  fine  opportunity  for  a  fair 
judgment  of  the  work  of  American  painters. 
Many  of  these  painters  have  pictures  in  the  per¬ 
manent  collection  of  Carnegie  Institute,  or  have 
exhibited  in  the  International  exhibitions.  One 
of  the  unusual  features  of  this  exhibition  is  a 
group  of  water-colours  by  Winslow  Homer.  As 
many  people  consider  Homer  even  more  remark¬ 
able  as  a  water  colourist  than  as  a  painter  in  oils, 
this  group  will  attract  especial  attention.  Among 
the  paintings  by  the  earlier  men,  the  Dr.  Hum¬ 
phreys  collection  contains  seven  pictures  by 
Wyant,  three  by  Inness,  eight  by  Martin,  three  by 
Fuller,  three  by  Hunt,  three  of  Theodore  Robin¬ 
son’s,  twelve  by  Ranger,  nine  of  Murphy’s  and 
two  of  Twachtman’s.  And  of  the  later  men  there 
will  be.  four  pictures  by  Dessar,  eleven  by  Dearth, 
seven  by  Dougherty,  three  of  Walker’s,  three  by 
Childe  Hassam,  four  of  Daingerfield’s. 

Director  Beatty  has  done  a  great  thing  for 
American  art  in  attracting  such  a  splendid  group 
of  paintings,  of  which  we  shall  have  more  to  say 
in  a  later  issue,  along  with  a  reproduction  of 
Winslow  Homer’s  A  Voice  from  the  Cliffs. 
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THE  CLOUD  BY  L.  H.  MEAKIN 


The  society  of  western  art¬ 
ists,  1913-1914 

BY  ERNEST  BRUCE  HASWELL 

It  too  often  happens  that  to  reflect 
analytically  upon  art  is  to  reflect  after  the  manner 
of  the  mirrors  in  the  temple  of  Smyrna,  which 
represent  the  fairest  images  as  deformed.  But 
there  is  a  truth  of  vision  that  is  the  result  of  fre¬ 
quent  short  visits,  and  with  this  has  come  the 
realization  that  in  the  1913  exhibition  of  the 
Society  of  Western  Artists,  there  is  not  an  “excep¬ 
tional”  canvas.  Now  this  is  indeed  a  relief,  in  a 
day  when  the  craze  for  cleverness,  brilliancy  and 
stunning  performance  seems  to  have  got  hold  of 
us.  Here  is  a  group  of  painters,  pure  and  simple, 
keenly  alive  to  the  suggestions  of  light  and  atmo¬ 
sphere,  the  pictorial  quality  of  facts,  the  capabili¬ 
ties  of  whatever  can  display  the  especial  powers  of 
the  medium  in  which  they  work.  As  usual,  the 
landscape  predominates.  Sincerely  painted  bits 
of  gorgeously  tinted  shore  and  hill,  shimmering 
sands  and  amethyst  peaks  lend  a  pomp  of  colour  to 
this  year’s  exhibition. 

Leading  this  pageant  of  colour  are  the  canvases 
of  Forsyth  and  Meakin.  William  Forsyth  this 


year  reveals  more  than  ever  the  wealth  of  his 
resources.  Bold,  free  and  strong,  as  well  as  sym¬ 
pathetic,  his  landscapes  run  the  whole  scale  of  reds 
and  yellows,  shading  into  rich  browns. 

As  some  rare  human  friends,  the  canvases  of 
L.  H  Meakin  seem  always  at  their  best.  More 
than  ever  he  has  concerned  himself  with  colour.  It 
is  not  the  colour  of  that  mountain  side  that  he  tells 
us  in  An  Effect  of  Rain,  nor  the  greyness  of  that 
cloud  within  a  cloud,  but  of  colour  in  its  infinite 
combinations.  This  he  does  in  a  manner  indi¬ 
vidual  and  poetic — -attempting  no  striking  pic¬ 
torial  effects,  but  dealing  with  the  more  delicate 
and  fleeting  aspects  of  nature  with  reticence, 
tenderness  and  truth. 

Full  of  richly  harmonic  beauty  is  A  Pool,  by 
Clifton  A.  Wheeler,  overshadowed  by  trees  through 
whose  tangled  branches  an  occasional  gleam  of 
retreating  sunlight  filters.  His  In  the  Garden, 
another  canvas  done  in  an  entirely  different  spirit, 
is  clever,  but  not  altogether  satisfactory. 

Two  distinctly  different  notes  are  struck  by 
Hurley  and  Anderson.  The  radiant  glow  of  joy¬ 
ous  sunshine  on  shrubbery  and  trees  and  distant 
figures  in  light  attire  have  been  very  effectively  set 
down  by  Martinus  Anderson,  in  two  pictures  of 
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much  warmth  and  simple  colour 
scheme,  while  in  direct  contrast  is 
E.  T.  Hurley’s  Contentment ,  full  of 
the  quiet  beauty  of  snow-covered 
spaces,  pervaded  with  blue  as  with 
the  smoke  of  incense;  though  this 
same  blue  has  caused  the  picture  to 
suffer  from  a  certain  monotony  of 
colour.  Though  fine  in  composition, 
E.  H.  Wuerpel’s.S’y  w phonies  possesses 
this  monotony  along  with  a  solidity 
that  renders  rather  flat  what  should 
be  atmospheric. 

Fred  G.  Carpenter  undoubtedly 
has  an  interesting  style,  but  second¬ 
ary  to  this  and  to  every  other  qual¬ 
ity  is  the  placement  of  the  figures  in 
the  space  that  they  are  to  decorate. 
His  work  may  fitly  be  called  epi¬ 
grammatic.  And  aside  from  a  bril¬ 
liant  superficiality,  he  seems  to  paint 
only  for  applause  of  performance. 
Characterized  by  a  decorative  real¬ 
ism  united  with  good  draughtsman¬ 
ship  and  subjective  interest,  the 
sketches  of  Parisian  life  by  Maud 
Squires  are  distinctly  personal  and 
infinitely  more  serious. 

There  is  a  sober  brilliancy  about 
the  pastels  of  Otto  Stark — never  an 
over-insistent  note.  In  Twilight  and 
the  Afterglow  he  realizes  the  rich 
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harmonies  of  the  evening  light  on  sky  and  water. 
It  is  a  poetic  realism,  an  ability  to  grasp  more 
than  the  visible  beauties  of  nature  that  ever  per¬ 
vades  his  work.  It  cannot  be  said  that  T.  C. 
Steele  is  at  his  best.  His  March  in  the  Woods  and 
Early  Spring  are  just  a  little  too  autumnal. 

Two  works  of  similar  tonality  and  similar  senti¬ 
ment  by  Hanson  Puthuff  and  Edgar  Payne,  both 
depicting  belts  of  woodland  and  undulating,  dim 
forms  of  mountains, remind  one  forciblyof  Wendt. 
If  these  men  have  been  influenced  by  him,  they 
may  be  said  to  have  derived  from  Wendt  and  not 
to  be  unworthy  of  the  descent. 

As  with  previous  exhibitions,  very  few  portraits 
are  shown,  but  there  is  a  depth,  strength  and  seri¬ 
ousness  about  Carl  G.  Waldeck’s  head  of  an  old 
man,  while  Gustav  von  Schlegell  and  Fred  G. 
Gray  deserve  mention.  Pauline  Palmer  has 
painted  a  portrait  of  her  mother  in  a  crisp  as  well 
as  sympathetic  manner.  Symon's  Bridge  dis¬ 
plays  that  indefinable  essence  of  greatness  that 
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one  always  feels  in  standing  before  his  canvases, 
yet  the  composition  is  unsatisfactory.  Brown 
has  in  Gathering  Clauds  grasped  the  mighty  aloof¬ 
ness  of  the  desert  and  the  loneliness  of  waste 
places.  Entirely  different  in  spirit  but  no  less  fine 
and  painterlike  is  Corwin’s  Grey  Day.  Gloucester 
Harbourstretchesoutbefore  us,  withhereand  there 
a  boat  standing  out  against  the  still  luminous 
water  Another  interpretation  of  the  same  scene 
by  Herman  Wessel  is  full  of  breadth  and  spon¬ 
taneity.  Still  better  is  an  Oriental  Study  of  his, 
rich  with  blues  and  wine  reds,  truly  Oriental, 
without  a  touch  of  the  bizarre. 

Always  grasping  something  above  the  mechan¬ 
ics  of  her  craft,  Alice  Schille  this  year  has  painted 
St.  Germaine  des  Pres  with  her  characteristic  sense 
of  the  effect  of  mass  and  proportion. 

J.  H.  Sharp  occupies  a  unique  position  in 
American  art.  Never  relying  upon  daring  inno¬ 
vations,  he  paints  the  Indian  with  a  truthfulness 
and  technical  skill  that  will  cause  his  work  to  be 
valued,  not  only  as  a  record  of  a  fast-disappearing 
race,  but  as  distinctive  American  art.  From  his 
studio  in  New  Mexico  he  has  sent  two  canvases. 

Most  effective  is  The  Pastoral  bv  C.  F.  Galt, 


with  its  glow  of  sunlight  on  soft  brown  limbs  and 
a  piping,  goat-footed  Pan.  Another  figure  piece 
by  Dawson  Watson,  lacking  in  colour  and  drawing, 
falls  far  short  of  that  painter’s  usual  charm.  Dis¬ 
appointing,  too,  is  Adam  Emory  Albright’s  Silver 
Sea,  too  prettily  picturesque  and  far  inferior  to 
Big  Fish  up  the  Creek.  In  this  he  successfully 
combines  restraint  with  vitality  and  delicate  notes 
of  colour  with  force  of  expression.  The  same  might 
be  said  of  C.  F.  Brown’s  Autumn  Clouds. 

An  Afternoon  Call  by  W.  M.  Clute  and  two 
marines  by  Paul  M.  Gustin  deserve  acknowledg¬ 
ment.  There  is  only  one  piece  of  sculpture,  the 
work  of  Clement  J.  Barnhorn,  done  for  the  Sea¬ 
men’s  Institute  in  New  York.  The  interpretation 
of  the  subject  Christ  Walking  on  the  Water,  dis¬ 
plays  tenderness  and  fine  idealism. 

The  lack  of  sculpture,  portraits  and  etchings  is 
to  be  regretted.  Of  the  latter  Earl  H.  Reeds’s 
Highway  of  the  Wind  displays  poetic  as  well  as 
substantial  treatment.  A  number  of  other  crafts¬ 
manlike  etchings  were  contributed  by  Cecilia  M. 
Stuever  and  E.  T.  Hurley.  In  short,  a  most 
excellent  exhibition,  in  spite  of  the  deficiencies 
named  above. 
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THE  CLOUD  BY  CLARKSON  DYE 


A  RECENT  EXHIBITION  OF  THE 
WORK  OF  CLARKSON  DYE  IN 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

The  recent  exhibition  of  the  work 
of  this  western  painter  at  the  H.  Taylor  Curtis 
Art  Rooms  in  San  Francisco,  proved  an  interest¬ 
ing  note  among  the  displays  of  the  year,  and  was 
marked  by  peculiarities  that  caused  varying  com¬ 
ment. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  a  painter  must  coniine 
himself  to  but  one  metier — must  look  out  into 
nature  from  but  one  window,  so  to  speak.  But 
the  attention  was  arrested  here  by  diversities  in 
treatment  which,  in  a  lesser  artist,  would  be 
harshly  criticised.  Yet,  even  the  sternest  critic 
must  admit,  that  the  sincerity  with  which  the 
various  themes  are  handled,  is  ample  justification 
for  what  some  would  term  the  painter’s  idiosyn¬ 
crasies  of  expression. 

The  big,  distinctive  note  th?„t  pervaded  the 
canvases  was  the  evident  search  in  nature  for 
elusive  moods;  as  if  scorn  were  accorded  his  sub¬ 
jects  in  any  state  but  that  of  sunny  smiles,  of 
outbursts  of  passion  or  great  restfulness.  This 
was  exemplified  by  five  paintings  of  Mount 
Tamalpais,  each  with  a  widely  varying  record  of 
temperament,  One,  Glory  of  Dawn,  showed 


the  earliest  beams  of  the  sun  on  the  mountain, 
dispelling  the  mists  and  rosy  clouds  above;  an¬ 
other,  The  Invader,  handled  with  much  dignity 
and  restraint,  revealed  mists  of  cold  fog,  rolling 
in  vast  columns  and  filling  the  valley  below. 
Cloud  Capped  Tamalpais,  Toward  Evening  and 
Fog-Banks,  showed  the  same  search  for  tem¬ 
perament  in  nature  and  were  generally  admired. 

If  any  adverse  criticism  of  these  paintings  were 
earned,  it  might  have  been  in  the  inclination  to 
hardness;  but  this  inclination  was  not  disagree¬ 
ably  prominent  and  it  is  felt  that  it  is  not  perma¬ 
nent.  Even  where  these  faults  occurred,  one  found 
recompense  in  the  certainty  of  draughtsmanship 
and  effective  distribution  of  light  and  shade.  It 
is  felt  that  the  pictures  have  expressed  everything 
that  the  artist  had  wished  to  say,  not  always  grac¬ 
iously,  perhaps,  but  with  precision,  directness, 
and  irresistible  appeal. 

There  were  twenty-one  canvases  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tion.  Outside  of  the  ones  referred  to,  the  most 
striking  were  The  Cloud ,  Old  Colombo  Market 
(just  before  day-break)  and  The  Old  Home 
(moonlight). 

Local  critics  unite  in  perceiving  a  leaning  toward 
the  style  of  Inness  and  Keith,  without,  however, 
any  reminder  of  these  artists  in  either  theme  or 
treatment.  E.  S.  L. 
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THE  SENEFELDER  CLUB  AND 
THE  REVIVAL  OF  ARTISTIC 
LITHOGRAPHY. 

In  the  revival  of  artistic  lithography,  the 
Senefelder  Club  has  played  no  small  part — yet  the 
Club  has  grown  out  of  the  revival — the  revival  is 
not  due  to  it.  But  like  other  movements,  when  the 
time  came,  the  Senefelder  Club  was  ready,  spring¬ 
ing  full-born  from  the  lithography  of  the  past,  full 
of  the  traditions  of  the  past — and  full  too  of  the  life 
of  the  present. 

But  far  more  is  due  to  the  encouragement  given 
to  artistic  lithography  by  the  Editor  of  The  Studio 
from  the  very  first  number,  in  which  was  a  print  by 
R.  W.  Macbeth,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  long 
series — a  series  which  continued  for  many  years — - 
of  distinguished  drawings  in  lithography  made  by 
artists  of  distinction,  prominent  among  whom  was 
Whistler,  and  Whistler  practised  lithography  not  as 
so  many  have  done,  because  they  thought  it  the 
thing,  but  because  he  found  it  a  sympathetic,  respon¬ 
sive  medium.  His  lithographs  were  always  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  few  but  their  reception  by  the  many 
was  mixed.  “  Piccadilly,”  in  which  by  lithography 
he  hoped  to  appeal  to  the  public,  collapsed  almost 
with  the  first  print.  True, “  The  Whirlwind,”  a  now 
forgotten  paper,  carried  on  a  cyclonic  existence  at 
the  price  of  a  penny  a  number  for  some  months, 
but  even  the  fact  that  Whistler  contributed  three 
lithographs  to  it  could  not  keep  it  alive  though  his 
prints  sold  out  the  numbers  containing  them,  mainly 
to  careful  collectors,  who  have  since  unloaded  their 
copies  at  many  hundred  per  cent,  profit — as  your 
collector  sometimes  does.  Whistler’s  hope  that  he 
could  appeal  to  the  people  through  lithography,  and 
by  cheap  publications,  was  rudely  dispelled,  and  he 
soon  found  that  those  who  collected  his  lithographs 
were  the  same  as  those  who  treasured  his  etchings, 
and  that  though  lithographs  could  be,  like  etchings, 
printed  in  unlimited  numbers,  the  people  cared 
nothing  for  them  and  when  so  printed  the  collector  of 
the  timewould  not  have  them.  To  stop  or  discourage 
this  cheapening,  lowering,  of  lithographs  is  one  of 
the  aims  of  the  Senefelder  Club.  But  in  those  far¬ 
away  days  there  was  a  feeling  for  art  among  artists, 
and  there  were  two  or  three  artists — Whistler, 
Keene,  Beardsley — artists  who  were  something 
more  than  shopkeepers  running  swell  shops  called 
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studios.  They  wanted  to  publish  their  works,  and 
lithography  was  in  the  air,  and  lithographs  appeared 
month  after  month  in  The  Studio,  “  The  Art 
Journal,”  “The  Magazine  of  Art,”  “The  Albemarle,” 
“The  Pageant,”  “The  Savoy.”  Even  the  names  of 
most  of  these  publications  are  forgotten,  all  save  The 
Studio  are  dead.  Then  came  the  centenary  of  litho¬ 
graphy  and  the  great  exhibitions  in  London  at  Soudr 
Kensington,  in  Paris,  and  in  New  York  at  the  Grolier 
Club.  The  painters,  who  are  always  all  there, 
rushed  in,  made  their  one  lithograph  at  the  bidding 
of  F.  Goulding  and  the  Academy,  and  were  sure  it 
would  bring  them  fortune  and  maybe  fame,  which 
did  not  so  much  matter,  but  as  neither  one  nor  the 
other  arrived  at  once,  they  abandoned  lithography 
immediately;  it  did  not  pay — pay,  pay,  pay,  is  the 
cry  of  the  painter  in  the  land  ;  even  the  Academy, 
which  had  endured  lithography,  spurned  it,  and 
critics  ignored  it,  or,  in  their  ignorance,  described 
it  as  a  pleasing  fashion  of  reproduction.  Dealers 
mostly  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it — it  was 
only  lithography,  a  commercial  process,  oblivious 
of  the  fact  that  their  pockets  were  filled  by  the 
fabrications  of  the  most  commercial  etchers.  Port¬ 
folios  were  issued,  posters  were  made,  books  were 
illustrated  by  lithography.  A  few  artists,  following 
Whistler — Legros,  Shannon,  Thomson,  and  Rothen- 
stein — took  it  up,  some  even  getting  presses  and 
doing  their  own  printing,  but  scarce  any  one  wanted 
their  prints.  Neither  the  people  nor  the  prophets 
would  have  lithography,  the  presses  were  abandoned 
and  the  prints  remained  in  the  artists’  portfolios  or 
the  cabinets  of  the  dealers. 

There  were  other  and  more  vital  reasons  why  the 
revival  of  artistic  lithography  was  so  long  in  coming  : 
mystery  and  expense  drove  most  artists  from  it.  I 
doubt  if  it  will  be  believed,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  until 
Whistler  had  some  of  his  lithographs  printed  in 
Paris  he  saw  nothing  of  etching  or  printing  them  ; 
he  made  a  drawing  either  on  stone  or  paper,  handed 
it  to  the  printer  and  then  he  knew  nothing  more — 
and  was  not  allowed  to  see  anything  more — till  he 
got  a  proof  of  it ;  at  least,  this  was  the  case  during 
many  years.  In  one  shop  where  he  worked  there 
was  a  closed  door  which  opened  to  none  but  the 
proprietor  and  the  printer,  never  to  the  artist.  He 
succeeded  in  lithography,  but  it  was  because  he 
triumphed  over  this  secrecy  and  mystery :  he 
succeeded  despite  it — most  others  succumbed  to  it. 
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And  it  was  not  until  the  County  Council  started 
classes  in  lithography,  ably  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Jackson,  that  the  secrets  and  the  mysteries  were 
exposed  and  found  to  be  mostly  made  up  of  lemon 
juice,  trade  unionism,  stale  beer  and  hide-bound 
stupidity.  And  then  text-books  began  to  be  pub¬ 
lished,  and  really  the  great  encouragers  of  litho¬ 
graphy,  as  they  have  described  themselves  and  been 
described,  began  under  the  instruction  and  direction 
of  artists  to  learn  a  little  themselves.  The  revival 
of  artistic  lithography  has  come  about  despite  the 
difficulties  caused  by  professional  lithographers, 
not  because,  as  is  usually  said,  of  their  encourage¬ 
ment.  For  the  British  lithographer  as  a  rule  loathes 
the  artist  and  hates  to  have  him  about. 

From  the  schools  comes  the  “Neolith,”a  magazine 
illustrated,  written  and  printed  entirely  by  litho¬ 
graphy.  Some  of  the  more  brilliant  younger  men 
found  in  lithography,  in  the  “Neolith,”  a  most 
sympathetic  method  of  work  and  they  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  practise  it  with  success  ever  since.  Soon 
they  found  another  difficulty  besides  secrecy  ;  that 
had  broken  down,  but  they  could  not  break  down 
expense,  which  has  been  in  the  hands  of  some  of 
these  worthy  advocates  of  the  artistic  importance 
of  lithography — provided  the  lithographs  were 
printed  in  their  shops — the  great  reason  why  the 
revival  of  artistic  lithography  has  been  so  long  in 
coming  about — artists  in  this  country  could  not 
afford  to  practise  it.  And  the  loudest  advocates 
charged  the  highest  prices  for  their  work,  and  sent 
in  their  bills  promptly,  and  then  two  things 
happened :  the  faint-hearted  and  light-pocketed 
were  driven  away,  while  those  who  cared  and  had 
money  enough  bought  presses  of  their  own.  Will 
it  be  believed  that  some  of  the  British  firms  which 
most  loudly  were  calling  upon  artists  to  come  to 
them  and  practise  the  art  charged  those  who  came 
more  than  American  prices,  and  twice  as  much  as 
equally  good  work  is  done  here  for  by  workmen 
with  no  arty-and-crafty-pretensions  ?  I  do  not  say 
that  in  every  case  the  professional  printer  was  a 
drawback.  Thomas  Way  drew  Whistler’s  attention 
to  lithography ;  he  helped  the  artist,  and  Mr.  Bray, 
the  printer,  carried  out  his  instructions.  But  had 
Whistler  been  allowed  to  work  in  the  shop  instead 
of  spending  his  time  in  the  office  waiting  for  proofs, 
to  etch  his  plates,  and  to  stand  over  the  printer,  we 
should  have  had  more  and  more  remarkable  litho¬ 
graphs  from  him.  As  for  the  rest  of  us  we  were 
simply  driven  away  by  the  cost  of  printing.  With 
one’s  own  press  and  a  capable  printer,  one 
can  do  for  eighteenpence  what  some  of  these 
encouragers  of  lithography  charge  twenty-five 
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shillings  for  doing,  after  the  artists  have  told  them 
how  to  do  it ! 

These  are  then  the  reasons  why  the  revival  has 
been  so  long  on  the  way.  But  now  the  artists 
have  broken  open  the  closed  door  between  the 
office  and  the  shop,  have  been  given  fair  prices, 
laughed  at  the  stupid  regulations  of  the  trade 
union — will  it  be  believed,  in  this  country  a  printer 
may  not  move  a  stone  under  penalty  of  something 
happening  to  him  from  the  union  ? — and  there  are 
men  in  each  shop  who  do  nothing  else  but  count 
stones.  Artists  have  studied  in  the  schools, 
bought  their  own  presses,  found  new  ways  of  work¬ 
ing,  and  the  revival  has  come  about,  the  tide  has 
turned.  We  have  had  much  to  contend  with — the 
apathy,  the  unwillingness  till  lately  of  most  dealers 
to  sell,  to  show,  or  even  to  have  in  their  shops  or 
galleries  a  lithograph.  If  you  asked  them  why — - 
they  were  too  big.  You  pointed  out  that  the 
badder  and  bigger  an  etching  was  the  better  and 
quicker  it  sold  ;  that  a  good  lithograph  might  be 
big — that  some  of  the  biggest  were  the  best.  Well, 
nobody  wanted  them.  Finally  the  reason,  the  real 
root  of  the  matter,  was  disclosed.  Dealers — there 
always  have  been  exceptions — did  not  want  litho¬ 
graphs  because  they  finally  confessed  if  they  sold 
them,  as  they  easily  could,  it  would  interfere  with 
their  trade  in  real  hand-made  manufactured,  boomed 
and  inflated-priced  copper  plates  which  they 
happened  to  control,  or  the  hack  they  owned  who 
turned  them  out.  Therefore,  till  lately,  collectors 
were  warned  against  the  lithograph,  and  as  most 
collectors  are  the  products  of  most  dealers,  they  did 
as  they  were  bid  and  avoided  the  lithograph. 
Here,  too,  there  have  been  exceptions  and  there  are 
now  many  notable  collections  of  lithographs  being 
formed  both  publicly  and  privately.  Another 
matter ;  little  as  the  average  art  criticism  of  this 
country  is  worth,  if  it  is  of  no  artistic  value  it  is  useful 
as  an  advertisement ;  but  most  British  art  critics’ 
art  writing  is  confined  to  oil  paint — and  among  oil 
painters  to  their  pals — or  else  they  belong  to  a 
family  of  parrots  who  all  repeat  the  same  prattle 
and  syndicate  it  round  the  country.  These  critics, 
not  knowing  anything  about  art,  fight  shy  of  litho¬ 
graphy  and  still  refuse  to  notice  it,  and  we  lose 
much  amusement,  because  some  of  them  have 
become  from  sad  experience  rather  conscious  that 
when  they  write  they  make  themselves  ridiculous. 
So  knowing  nothing,  they  ignore — instead  of  finding 
out  about — lithography. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  admirably 
equipped  critics  in  the  country  who  now  realise  the 
importance  of  the  graphic  arts  and  lithography 
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amongst  them.  In  the  British  and  South  Ken¬ 
sington  Museum  collections  under  the  present  able 
keepers  of  the  departments  of  prints ;  in  German, 
French  and  Italian  Galleries;  and  in  the  great 
collection  in  the  Library  of  Congress  at  Washington 
the  best  modern  examples  of  the  revival  of  litho¬ 
graphy  are  being  gathered  together.  And  there  are 
dealers  now  who  show  the  works  of  living  men, 
and  who  are  proving  that  lithography  is  as  vital,  as 
personal  a  form  of  art  as  etching  or  engraving. 

It  was  to  break  away  from  the  professional 
printer,  to  educate  the  critic,  to  help  the  collector, 
to  win  the  support  of  the  dealer — and  above  all  to 
do  the  best  work  we  could — and,  as  our  rules  say, 
to  “  encourage  artistic  lithography,”  that  the  Sene¬ 
felder  Club  was  started  at  a  meeting  called  some 
five  years  ago  in  the  studio  of  J.  Kerr-Lawson.  A 
little  group  of  four  men  soon  got  together  and 
founded  the  club — A.  S.  Hartrick,  F.  Ernest 
Jackson,  J.  Kerr-Lawson,  and  myself.  We  took  a 
studio,  bought  a  press  and  hired  a  printer.  We 
would  not  only  print  our  own  designs,  but  for  a 
consideration  those  of  embryo  lithographers,  who 
would  hang  about  the  door,  waiting  their  turn  to 
use  the  press,  there  would  soon  be  more  presses 
and  copperplate  presses,  and  firally  wealth  beyond 
the  dreams  of  Matisse  and  all  his  backers  and  it 
should  all  come  out  of  the  Senefelder  Club.  But 
before  all  this  came  to  pass  the  proprietor  of  the 
studio  wanted  it  for  a  kindergarten.  The  press 
was  taken  over  by  one  of  the  four  as  a  bad  debt, 
the  printer  vanished,  and  so  did  all  this  part  of  our 
programme.  We  broke  in  the  door  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  printer,  or  bought  presses.  Mr.  Marchant 
became  our  agent,  and  we  added  members  to  our 
little  society.  In  the  five  years  of  our  history  we 
have  seen  artistic  lithography  again  restored  fo  its 
right  rank  among  the  fine  arts  ;  we  have  succeeded 
in  adding  to  our  membership  such  practising 
artists  as  Anthony  Barker,  FI.  Becker,  F.  Brangwyn, 
John  Copley,  Miss  Gabain,  John  McLure  Hamilton. 
Miss  Hope,  Spencer  Pryse,  I).  A.  Wehrschmidt,  in 
fact  all  the  artist  lithographers  of  Great  Britain  who 
have  made  a  name  for  themselves,  save  Rothen- 
stein,  Shannon  and  Sullivan,  and  we  hope  ere  long 
they  will  be  amongst  us  as  they  are  with  us.  The 
directors  and  keepers  of  the  Luxembourg,  the  Print 
Rooms  of  the  British  and  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museums  and  of  the  Library  of  Congress  have  be¬ 
come  honorary  members,  and  we  have  a  lay  member¬ 
ship  of  over  one  hundred.  We  have  a  home  at  the 
gallery  of  Goupil  and  Co.  in  London,  where  our 
fifth  exhibition  has  just  been  held.  We  have  given 
forty-five  exhibitions  in  the  Provinces,  on  the  Con- 
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tinent,  and  in  the  United  States,  and  several  in 
London.  As  a  Society,  we  have  exhibited  in 
almost  all  the  great  national  and  international  ex¬ 
hibitions,  on  several  occasions  representing  this 
country.  And  we  have  found  a  practical  printer 
whose  pleasure  and  pride  it  is  to  help  us  in  ppf 
experiments  and  let  us  work  freely  in  his  shop. 

We  feel  that  to  have  accomplished  these  things 
in  five  years  is  something  to  be  proud  of.  But  we 
are  proudest  of  the  fact  that,  through  the  Club,  we 
have  in  this  country  helped  to  bring  about  the 
revival  of  artistic  lithography.  Another  great  factor 
in  our  favour  has  been  the  recent  developments  in 
technique  and  mechanism,  developments  which  will 
bring  the  artist  again  in  touch  with  it.  Lithography 
languished  for  years  because  the  original  artist  was 
forced  out  of  the  art  by  the  professional  litho- 
artist,  a  copyist  usually  skilled  in  the  highest 
degree,  capable  of  anything  but  making  a  work  of 
art,  though  some  distinguished  artists  were  trained 
as  lithographers.  Then  it  was  taken  up  by  com¬ 
merce  and  that  came  near  killing  it,  and  another 
blow  was  struck  by  wood  engraving,  for  a  litho¬ 
graph  until  yesterday  could  not  be  printed  with 
type  as  a  wood  or  process  block  can,  and  in  an  age 
when  every  “work  of  art”  is  founded  on  cheapness 
and  hustle,  lithography  was  out  of  it.  Within  a  few 
months  all  this  has  been  changed.  Not  only  can 
a  lithograph  now  be  printed  on  an  ordinary  press 
with  type,  but  the  photographer,  the  curse  of 
modernity,  and  the  engraver,  usually  no  better,  have 
been  completely  eliminated,  and  in  a  short  while 
the  artist’s  lithograph  will,  as  an  illustration,  be  given 
straight  into  the  reader’s  hands.  Whether  he  will 
have  the  sense  to  appreciate  it,  doesn’t  so  much 
matter,  but  all  artists  will,  and  this  will  cause  the 
greatest  revival  of  artistic  lithography  and  it  will 
come  about  in  the  immediate  future.  Other  causes 
for  the  revival  are  the  improvements  in  transfer 
paper,  and  the  wonderful  discovery  of  the  method 
of  transferring — buc  at  the  same  time  preserving — 
the  artist’s  drawings.  Senefelder  speaks  of  this,  but 
it  has  only  been  practised  within  the  last  few  years. 

Still  now  we  can  say,  in  the  words  of  Senefelder 
our  patron,  with  which  he  closed  his  invaluable 
book  :  “  The  Complete  Course  of  Lithography  ” 
(1819),  “I  desire  it  [lithography]  may  spread  over 
the  whole  world  bringing  much  good  to  humanity 
through  many  excellent  productions,  and  that  it 
may  work  toward  man’s  greater  culture,  but  that  it 
may  never  be  used  for  evil  purposes.  This  grant 
the  Almighty.  Then  may  the  hour  be  blessed  in 
which  I  created  it.”  Joseph  Pennell 

(President,  Senefelder  Club). 


THE  HOME  OF  THE  BAA  LAAM  IN  THE  LAND  OF 
THE  CASTLES  IN  THE  AIR,  METEORA.”  FROM 
AN  ORIGINAL  LITHOGRAPH  BY  JOSEPH  PENNELL 


“THE  CONNOISSEURS.”  FROM 
AN  ORIGINAL  LITHOGRAPH 
BY  OTTO  GREINER 


(Senefelder  Club  Exhibition, 


l^rns; 


THE  MAN  ON  THE  HILL.”  FROM  AN  ORIGINAL 
LITHOGRAPH  BY  A.  S.  HARTRICK 


THE  MONKS’  CEMETERY,  SAN  FRANCESCO, 
ASSISI.”  FROM  AN  ORIGINAL  LITHOGRAPH 
BY  MAUD  A.  MATHERS 


( Senejelder  Club  Exhibition. 
'913) 


( Senefelder  Club  Exhibition, 
J9r3  ) 


THE  ELMS  AT  EASTON  GREY” 
FROM  AN  ORIGINAL  LITHOGRAPH 
BY  G.  SPENCER  PRYSE 


the  BACK-DOOR.”  FROM  AN  ORIGINAL 
LITHOGRAPH  BY  F.  ERNEST  JACKSON 


( Senefelder  Club  Exhi¬ 
bition ,  IQ  13) 


f Senefelder  Club 

Exhibition ,  IQIJ  j 


“MEDITATION.”  from  an  original 
lithograph  by  W.  ALISON  MARTIN. 


“ST.  GILES’S  AND  THE  BANK.”  FROM  AN  ORIGINAL 
( Senefelder  Club  Exhibition,  i9i3 )  LITHOGRAPH  BY  STANLEY  CURSITER 


ARCADIA.”  FROM  AN  ORIGINAL  LITHO¬ 
GRAPH  BY  GIUSEPPE  UGONIA 


(  Senefelder  Chib  Exhibition , 
1913) 


Fred  Stratton 


The  pictorial  art  of  mr. 

FRED  STRATTON.  BY  MAL¬ 
COLM  C.  SALAMAN. 

The  pictures  of  Mr.  Fred  Stratton  are  unlike 
any  others  that  are  being  painted  to-day.  They 
cannot  be  labelled  as  representing  any  of  the  isms 
of  the  passing  hour,  for  the  latest  pictorial  fashions 
and  fads  have  influenced  them  not  at  all.  On  the 
contrary,  Mr.  Stratton’s  pictures  are  the  absolutely 
individual  expression  of  an  intensely  sensitive  and 
thoroughly  sincere  artist,  who  goes  his  own  way  as 
a  painter,  pursuing  his  own  artistic  ideals.  If  you 
should  ask  Mr.  Stratton  for  an  artistic  classification 
of  himself  he  would  probably  answer  characteristic¬ 
ally  :  “  I  am  just  a  person  who  feels  very  deeply 
the  beauty  and  joy  of  the  world  and  of  life,  and 
who  tries  to  express  it  beautifully.”  He  has  been 
called  “  the  last  of  the  Idealists,”  which,  of  course, 
is  foolish,  for  in  art  there  will  always  be  idealists, 
as  there  will  always  be  those  for  whom,  as  for  Mr. 
Stratton,  art  is  not  merely  the  practice  of  a  decora¬ 
tive  or  a  graphic  craft,  but  a  high  function  of  the 
spirit,  by  which  the  artist  may  make  others  feel  the 


emotion  he  has  himself  experienced  through  some 
manifestation  of  nature  stirring  his  imagination  and 
his  senses.  If,  then,  Post-Impressionism,  Cubism, 
Futurism,  as  we  see  them  blatant  in  our  galleries, 
have  nothing  to  say  to  his  art,  he  is  content  to  be 
encouraged  by  the  message  he  may  find  in  any  art 
that  conveys  the  ideal  of  the  marriage  of  truth  with 
emotion,  the  union  between  what  the  eye  sees  and 
what  the  heart  feels.  So  it  was  not  unnatural  that 
when  Mr.  Stratton  began  painting  romantic  and 
idyllic  woodland  scenes,  it  should  immediately  be 
said  that  the  influence  of  the  Barbizon  school  was 
paramount  with  him,  that  he  had  a  strong  affinity 
with  Corot.  Certainly  he  has  this,  but  it  does  not 
reveal  itself  in  any  conscious  imitation  of  style  or 
subject,  but  in  a  similar  temperamental  love  of  like 
aspects  of  nature,  with  imaginative  understanding 
of  their  moods  and  mysteries,  and  a  cognate  yearning 
to  express  their  poetry  in  pictorial  visions.  Writing 
of  the  Barbizon  master  long  ago,  that  fine  critic, 
the  late  Albert  Wolff,  said  :  “  This  poet  has  hours 
when  his  thoughts  take  their  flight  toward  mysterious 
regions,  and  then  in  some  site  incomparably  grand 
in  its  very  realism,  he  makes  the  murmur  of  the 


“  MOONRISE  ” 


(  The  properly  of  Sir  Ernest  Schiff) 


OIL  PAINTING  BY  FRED  STRATTON 


Fred  Stratton 


foliage  speak  by  the  supernatural  apparition  of 
nymphs  and  fauns,  even  as  the  bard  believes 
he  hears  the  voices  of  spirits  in  the  whisper 
of  winds  passing  through  the  trees.  But  these 
figures,  whether  those  of  nymphs  or  of  simple 
fishers,  are  always  a  complemental  part  of  the 
scene  ;  the  incarnation  of  an  emotion  the  artist  has 
felt ;  so  true  it  is  that  in  art  the  subject  is  naught, 
and  that  its  whole  value  is  in  the  impression  it  can 
communicate.”  Now,  that  might  very  well  have  been 
written  of  Mr.  Fred  Stratton  painting  the  Sussex 
woodlands,  and  interpreting  in  beautiful  pictures 
the  emotions  their  lovely  witcheries  have  aroused  in 
him,  when  the  lambent  joy  and  glory  of  sunlight  or 
the  stilly  twilight  has  transfigured  the  trees  and 
the  glades,  peopling!  them  with  exquisite  fantasies. 
For  never  were  our  English  woodlands— and  Mr. 
Stratton  has  seen  no  others — painted  with  more  of 
the  true  intuitions  of  poetry.  Of  this  artist  it 
might  be  justly  said,  as  Leigh  Hunt  said  of  Keats, 
that  he  never  beholds  a  tree  without  seeing 


the  Dryad.  Look  at  the  original  and  fascinating 
Forest  Ecstasy ,  reproduced  here — this  is  as  genuine 
an  inspiration  as  any  that  painter  ever  put  upon 
canvas.  Let  his  own  words  describe  its  origin. 
“It  is  an  attempt  to  arouse  the  emotion  that II 
felt  when  standing  under  the  trees  on  a  brilliant 
summer  day.  It  was  all  so  beautiful  that  I  asked 
myself,  ‘  What  should  I  do  if  there  were  more 
than  this  ?  If  Pan  should  begin  to  pipe  !  I  should 
go  mad  with  joy,  become  ecstatic.’  Then  I 
imagined  the  woods  alive  with  troops  of  happy, 
healthy  nymphs  and  semi-humans  dancing  through 
the  sunshine,  and  I  felt  a  positive  ecstasy.” 

But  with  such  a  conception  ready  to  his  hand, 
Mr.  Stratton  did  not  go  slap-dash  at  his  canvas,  in 
the  approved  fashion  of  the  moment,  content  to 
convey  a  rhythmic  impression  of  something  that 
might  possibly  be  guessed  to  mean  a  dance  in  the 
sunlight,  but  at  any  rate  would  serve  for  a  decora¬ 
tive  pattern.  His  methods  have  a  pride  of  thorough¬ 
ness  they  inherit,  perhaps,  from  an  older  tradition, 
which  yet,  because  of  the 
vitalising  emotion,  keeps 
his  art  in  line  with  the  art 
that  is  always  alive.  He 
set  about  designing  and 
painting  a  picture  that 
should  express  his  concep¬ 
tion  with  the  best  art  and 
craft  at  his  command. 
And;  after  his  usual  cus¬ 
tom,  he  made  innumerable 
sketches,  studies  and 
finished  drawings  from 
nature — every  figure  being 
carefully  drawn  in  the 
nude  from  life,  even 
though  draperies  should 
be  added  for  the  sake  of 
colour  —  and  then  he 
painted  the  whole  picture 
more  or  less  from  memory, 
the  memory  constantly  re¬ 
freshed,  for  he  lives  always 
in  close  and  intimate  touch 
with  nature. 

This  picture,  and  the 
others  reproduced  here, 
may  be  regarded  as  typical 
of  Mr.  Stratton’s  pic¬ 
torial  attitude  towards  the 
world,  which  is  that  of 
the  poet  and  the  romantic 
impressionist  rather  than 
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Fred  Stratton 


“forest  ecstasy” 


OIL  PAINTING  BY  FRED  STRATTON 


a 


THE  WOODLAND  STREAM 


OIL  PAINTING  BY  FRED  STRATTON 


Fred  Stratton 


of  the  realist.  Except  for  three  years  when  he  was 
in  London  studying  figure  drawing,  Mr.  Stratcon 
has  lived  all  his  life  in  the  country.  His  home  for 
some  years  past  has  been  in  the  picturesque  old 
Sussex  village  of  Amberley,  with  its  thatched 
cottages,  under  the  shelter  of  the  spacious  Downs, 
and  near  by  are  the  wooded  banks  of  the  Arun  and 
the  noble  park  of  Parham,  all  rich  with  inspirations 
for  this  painter-poet  of  the  woodlands.  Never, 
indeed,  could  he  live  far  from  the  companionship 
of  trees,  which  he  knows  and  understands  in  all 
their  stages  of  growth  and  all  their  moods  as  they 
vary  with  the  changes  of  the  day  and  the  season. 
There  is  no  need  for  him  to  tell  you,  as  you  look 
at  his  pictures,  that  he  loves  strong,  healthy, 
vigorous  trees,  limpid  and  sparkling  water,  sweet¬ 
smelling  earth,  and  lush  grass,  with  the  shine  and 
gleam  of  the  sun  over  all,  and  the  atmosphere 
vibrating  serenely ;  that  he  loves  to  paint  rich 
pure  colour ;  and  always  to  dream  of  youth, 
lovely  and  healthy  and  natural.  You  may  see  all 
this  expressed  with  beautiful  and  vital  artistry  in 
Forest  Ecstasy ,  just  mentioned,  in  The  Diver ,  The 


J 1  'oodland  Stream ,  Summer,  and  The  Picnic,  a  little 
gem,  in  which  you  will  find  passages  of  paint  of 
a  quality  and  a  purity  of  colour  rare  to  equal  in 
the  painting  of  to-day.  But  these  sunshine  pictures 
express  only  the  glad,  joyous  phases  of  this  painter’s 
temperament  ;  there  are  many  beautiful  night 
pictures  which  reflect  the  deeper  poetic  emotions 
aroused  in  him  when  he  finds  himself,  in  the  still¬ 
ness  and  mystery  of  the  twilight  or  the  night,  alone 
in  the  meadows  or  on  the  Downs,  or  in  the  quiet 
lampless  village.  With  what  a  magic  touch  he  can 
paint  moonlight,  with  what  a  romantic  sense  of  its 
mysteries  he  can  suffuse  the  atmosphere,  may  be 
seen  in  the  lovely  Moonrise,  which  I  should  rather 
name  with  Shelley’s  line,  “  Where  music  and  moon¬ 
light  and  feeling  are  one.”  This  indeed  is  how  I 
interpret  the  original  water-colour  sketch,  which 
hangs  on  my  wall  before  me  as  I  write,  a  constant 
joy.  Here,  in  the  first  inspiration,  is  all  the  essen¬ 
tial  poetry  of  the  picture  ;  it  sings  in  its  frame. 
Of  Mr.  Stratton’s  water-colour  drawings  I  must 
write  another  time ;  they  are  a  vital  and  most 
important  expression  of  his  artistic  self. 


“the  ficnic” 
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(  The  property  of  Sannyer  Atkin,  Esq. ) 
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'SUMMER."  from  a  painting  by  FRED  STRATTON. 


SOME  NOTABLE  PICTURES  AT 

THE  SECOND  NATIONAL  LOAN 

EXHIBITION 

“WOMAN  AND  CHILD  IN  ART” 

(GROSVENOR  GALLERY,  LONDON) 


“GEORGE,  THIRD  EARL  COWPER,  COUNTESS  OOWPER,  MR.  AND  MRS.  GORE,  AND  THE  TWO  MISS  GORES 

BY  JOHANN  ZOFFANY,  R.A.  (1733-1810) 

( By  permission  of  Lady  Desborough ) 
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PORTRAIT  OF  A  LADY.”  BY 
BERNARDINO  LUINI  0475-1533) 


(  By  permission  of  R.  H. 
Benson,  Esq.) 


( By  permission  of  the  Hon. 
Airs.  Ronald  Greville ) 


‘THE  GOLF  PLAYERS.”  BY 
PIETER  DE  HOOCH  (1630-1677) 


LADY  PALMERSTON  (AS  A  CHILD) 
AND  HER  SISTER  HARRIET.”  BY  SIR 
THOMAS  LAWRENCE,  P.R.A.  (1769-1830) 


(  By  permission  of  Lady  Desborongh  ) 


HhhbhHHI 


(  By  permission  of  AdolJ 
Hirsch,  Esq.) 


“MARY  GAINSBOROUGH,  AFTERWARDS 
MRS.  FISCHER.”  BY  TFIOMAS  GAINS¬ 
BOROUGH,  R.A.  (1727-1788) 


“MRS.  BONFOY”  (1753-54).  BY  SIR 
JOSHUA  REYNOLDS,  B.R.A.  (1723-1792) 


( By  permission  of  the  Rt.  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  St.  Germans) 


( By  permission  of  Sir  Edgar 
Vincent ,  K.  C.  M.  G. ) 


PORTRAITS  OF  THE  ARTIST'S  DAUGHTERS 
BY  THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH,  R.A. 


CAROLINE,  FIFTH  DUCHESS  OF  RICHMOND 
3Y  SIR  THOMAS  LAWRENCE,  P.R.A. 


( By  pel-mission  of  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  and  Gordon ,  K.  G. ) 


Cecil  King,  R.B.A. 


Cecil  king, r.b.a.:  a  painter 

OF  CITIES. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  define  the  position 
which  Mr.  Cecil  King  occupies  among  present-day 
painters,  he  would  probably  be  best  described  as  a 
realist,  because  he  concerns  himself  entirely  with 
records  of  the  world  about  him  and  with  studies  of 
the  things  he  sees.  And  yet  such  a  definition 
would  be  liable  to  be  misunderstood  if  it  were  put 
forward  without  some  qualification.  Realism,  as  a 
term  in  art,  is  very  often  grievously  misapplied. 
It  has  been  claimed,  for  instance,  by  a  class  of 
painters  who  go  out  of  their  way  to  seek  subjects 
from  the  most  decadent  and  repulsive  side  of  life 
and  who  delight  in  representing  the  most  debased 
aspects  of  modern  humanity.  An  artist  calls  him¬ 
self  a  realist  because  he  presents  with  a  blatant 
and  exaggerated  affectation  of  reality  subjects  that 
are  happily  comparatively  uncommon,  because  he 
shuts  his  eyes  to  the  many  beauties  of  the  world 
and  hunts  assiduously  for  the  few  gross  and  hideous 
things  which  saner  men  are  anxious  to  forget.  He 
idealises  ugliness,  and  the  more  unpleasant  he  can 
make  his  idealisations  the  more  loudly  he  asserts 
his  claim  to  be  considered  a  devoted  lover  of  truth 


and  an  uncompromising  delineator  of  the  real  facts 
of  existence. 

We  may  be  thankful  that  Mr.  Cecil  King  is  not 
a  realist  of  this  sort.  His  realism  is,  indeed,  of 
a  much  truer  and  more  rational  type,  something 
much  more  intimately  related  to  the  characteristic 
actualities  of  our  times  and  much  more  attractive 
in  its  rightness  of  outlook  and  sense  of  propriety. 
For  what  he  really  does  is  to  study  shrewdly  and 
sensitively  those  aspects  of  the  world  which  most 
of  us  who  have  kept  our  instincts  reasonably  clean 
habitually  see.  He  will,  no  doubt,  disappoint  the 
specialists  in  abnormalities  who  look  at  one  small 
side  of  life  and  are  blind  to  everything  else,  but  he 
will  please  and  convince  the  far  larger  number 
who  have  the  good  sense  to  prefer  the  agreeable 
things  and  derive  enjoyment  from  the  art  that  deals 
with  them. 

But,  again,  he  does  not  belong  to  that  school  of 
realism  which  insists  upon  the  exact  statement  in  a 
painted  work  of  every  trivial  detail  that  the 
laborious  observer  can  discover  in  nature.  He 
holds  the  conviction  that  such  exactness  as  this  is 
opposed  to  true  reality  and  that  its  inflexible 
pedantry  defeats  the  end  of  art.  What  he  wants  is 
to  create  the  impression  of  reality  by  seizing  upon 


Cecil  King ,  R.B.A. 


and  recording  the  essentials  which  give  vitality  to  a 
scene  or  a  subject  and  by  ignoring  those  unim¬ 
portant  things  which,  if  drey  were  insisted  upon, 
would  confuse  the  impression  of  truth  that  he 
wishes  his  picture  to  convey.  It  is  by  showing 
fully  and  sincerely  the  right  character  of  his  sub¬ 
ject,  by  making  other  people  see  it  as  he  saw  it, 
and  by  presenting  it  with  all  its  salient  charac¬ 
teristics  properly  related  one  to  the  other,  that  he 
believes  the  sense  of  reality  can  be  made  most 
apparent ;  and  he  works  always  with  this  intention 
in  his  mind. 

In  all  the  work  he  has  done  so  far  the  most 
striking  quality  has  been  a  remarkable  acuteness 
of  observation  which  makes  his  rendering  of  the 
motive  chosen  curiously 
convincing.  There  is 
never  any  doubt  about 
his  meaning :  he  does 
not  hesitate  or  fumble 
with  his  record  of  what 
is  before  him  ;  he  makes 
up  his  mind  before  he 
starts  about  what  he  is 
going  to  do,  and  he  does 
it  in  all  good  faith.  If 
he  fails,  it  is  not  because 
he  has  been  uncertain  in 
his  intention  but  simply 
because  technical  things 
have  not  gone  quite  as 
he  hoped  and  proposed 
they  should ;  if  he  suc¬ 
ceeds — as  he  usually 
does — it  is  because  his 
mind  and  hand  have  been 
in  happy  agreement  and 
because  the  mechanical 
difficulties  of  painting, 
with  which  every  artist, 
no  matter  how  long  his 
experience,  has  to 
struggle,  have  not  ham¬ 
pered  his  freedom  of 
expression. 

The  certainty  and 
directness  of  his  art,  its 
confidence  and  its  frank¬ 
ness  of  purpose,  are 
qualities  which  come 
without  doubt  from  his 
temperamental  charac¬ 
teristics,  from  his 
keenness  of  perception 
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and  his  readiness  to  attack  the  most  difficult 
problems  of  practice ;  but  something,  too,  is  prob~ 
ably  due  to  the  variety  and  breadth  of  his  early 
experiences.  The  comprehensiveness  of  his  train¬ 
ing,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed,  accounts  in  part  for 
the  rapidity  of  his  development  as  an  artist  and  for 
the  way  in  which  he  has  made  a  place  for  himself 
in  the  front  rank  at  an  age  when  most  artists  are 
still  fighting  hard  for  the  first  signs  of  recognition. 
Young  as  he  is,  he  occupies  an  assured  position, 
and  he  is  accepted  without  question  as  having  a 
special  claim  to  the  consideration  of  all  serious 
students  of  modern  art. 

Born  at  Gunnersbury  in  i88r,  he  was  educated 
at  Flaileybury  and  after  leaving  school  he  studied  for 
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a  year  or  two  with  the  idea  of  adopting  engineering 
as  his  profession  and  became  a  student  member  of 
the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers.  But  during  this 
period  he  was  acquiring  also  some  knowledge  of 
art  practice  by  attending  the  evening  classes  in 
drawing  at  the  Goldsmiths’  Institute,  New  Cross. 
In  1903  he  finally  abandoned  his  engineering 
studies  and  went  instead  to  the  Westminster  School 
■of  Art,  where  he  worked  in  the  life  class  under  Mr. 
Mouat  Loudan,  and  shortly  after  he  joined  the 
Artists’  Society  and  the  Langham  Sketching  Club  for 
the  evening  practice  in  drawing  and  composition 
which  has  proved  a  boon  to  many  young  artists. 

A  visit  to  Holland  followed  in  1904,  where  his 
study  of  the  pictures  of  the  Dutch  marine  painters 
revived  in  him  one  of  the  ambitions  of  his  child¬ 
hood — to  become  a  painter  of  the  sea — and  in 
1906,  in  which  year  he  exhibited  his  first  picture, 
in  the  galleries  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters 
in  Water  Colours,  he  went  to  Paris  to  work  for  a 
year  at  Julian’s  under  Jean  Paul  Laurens.  While 
in  Paris  he  attended  also  a  class  for  composition, 
illustration,  and  similar  subjects,  directed  by 
•Steinlen  ;  and  he  spent  much  of  his  spare  time  in 
sketching  people  and  things  in  the  highways  and 
by-ways  of  the  city. 

When  he  returned  to  England,  having  gained 


greatly  in  knowledge  and  understanding  of  his  craft 
by  the  judicious  use  of  the  opportunities  which 
Paris  offered  to  him,  he  began  to  make  a  name  as 
an  illustrator.  His  drawings  were  accepted  by  the 
“Sphere,”  the  “Illustrated  London  News,”  and 
other  papers  ;  and  by  the  “  Illustrated  London 
News”  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  make  drawings  of 
the  flood  scenes  and  to  Portugal  to  illustrate 
episodes  in  the  revolution  of  1910.  At  this  time, 
too,  he  was  busy  with  poster-work  for  various 
shipping  firms,  with  designs  in  which  he  was  able  to 
satisfy  some  of  his  earlier  aspirations  towards 
marine  painting. 

But  although  all  these  varieties  of  occupation 
have  played  a  very  important  part  in  the  formation 
of  his  artistic  character,  the  influence  that  has, 
perhaps,  counted  for  most  in  his  development  and 
in  making  him  the  artist  he  is  to-day  has  been  his 
love  of  travel.  Ever  since  he  left  Paris  he  has 
seized  every  opportunity  of  seeing  the  world  and  of 
working  in  as  many  places  as  possible  abroad. 
Already  his  wanderings  have  taken  him  to  France, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and 
Morocco,  and  he  has  ambitions,  which  he  hopes 
before  long  to  satisfy,  to  visit  India,  China,  and 
other  parts  of  the  East,  and  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
and  paint  the  cities  of  America. 
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The  notable  point  about  the  work  he  has  done 
in  these  diverse  parts  of  the  world  is  that  it 
does  not  show  him  to  be  under  the  domination 
of  any  preconceived  idea  about  the  way  in  which 
he  ought  to  deal  with  the  material  he  chooses 
to  handle.  Unlike  many  other  artists  who  have 
painted  in  foreign  countries,  he  does  not  bring 
a  home-made  convention  to  bear  upon  his 
subjects  but  allows  the  local  characteristics  to 
direct,  as  far  as  may  be  necessary,  the  quality  and 
method  of  his  interpretation.  He  seeks  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  place,  to  find  out  what  makes 
it  different  from  other  places  he  has  seen,  and  to 
show  that  he  understands  and  appreciates  at  their 
full  value  the  distinguishing  peculiarities  of  the 
scene  before  him.  In  his  pictures  of  foreign  cities 
and  towns  the  fact  that  the  motive  has  been  found 
abroad  is  impressed  upon  the  observer  not  merely 
by  the  statement  of  the  obvious  unlikeness  of  the 
general  architectural  design  to  that  which  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  at  home,  but  by  touches  much 
more  subtle  which  convey  a  vivid  impression  of  the 
foreign  atmosphere  and  even  of  the  foreign  life. 
Mr.  King  feels  the  difference  between  the  countries 


he  visits,  and  this  feeling  pervades  every  part  of  his 
picture. 

Naturally,  this  implies  on  his  part  an  uncommon 
acuteness  of  observation,  much  shrewdness  of 
insight  into  the  things  which  are  scarcely  susceptible 
of  strict  analysis,  and  an  uncommon  degree  of 
receptivity.  But  these  are  parts  of  Mr.  King’s  equip¬ 
ment  as  an  artist  which  he  has  assiduously  cultivated 
and  to  the  development  of  which  he  has  devoted 
considerable  care  ;  and  their  effectiveness  has  been 
increased  by  his  readiness  to  take  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  that  has  been  offered  him  to 
extend  his  knowledge  of  places  and  things.  He 
might  fairly  be  described  as  possessing  an  incurable 
but  none  the  less  wholesome  craving  for  the  sort  of 
information  that  is  likely  to  be  of  use  to  him  in  his 
career.  Wherever  he  goes  he  finds  something  worth 
learning,  and  evidently  he  does  not  forget  what  he 
has  learned. 

If  one  were  to  attempt  to  sum  him  up,  probably 
he  would  best  be  described  as  a  painter  of  life — a 
description  that  may  at  first  sight  seem  odd  when 
applied  to  a  painter  so  much  of  whose  work  consists 
of  pictures  of  architectural  motives.  Butthearchi- 
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tecture  he  paints  is  not  dry  diagram,  the  formal 
elevation  or  the  exact  and  elaborate  study  of  detail 
which  an  architect  would  give  us.  It  reflects 
the  sunlight  and  takes  its  tone  from  the  atmosphere 
by  which  it  is  surrounded,  it  is  the  background 
against  which  the  drama  of  the  city  is  played. 

Treated  as  he  treats  it,  there  is  life  in  it  ;  it  is  not 
an  inanimate  thing  but  something  that  appeals  elo¬ 
quently  to  our  fancy  as  being  intimately  connected 
with  the  people  whose  character  it  reveals. 

Chiefly,  Mr.  King  is  occupied  in  his  paintings 
with  problems  of  light,  colour,  and  aerial  tone,  with 
considerations  of  decorative  construction,  and  with 
suggestions  of  the  flicker  and  movement  and 
restless  activity  which  are  so  evident  in  all  places 
where  humanity  congre¬ 
gates.  His  cities,  sunny 
or  dull,  bright  in  hue  or 
drably  grey,  are  always  in 
a  bustle  and  full  of  hurry¬ 
ing  people  who  have 
plenty  to  do  and  no  time 
to  waste  in  picturesque 
lounging.  But  in  this 
the  artist  reflects  rightly 
the  spirit  of  the  age  and 
is  true  to  his  realistic 
principles.  If  in  such 
pictures  as  the  Eikon 
Basilike ,  Regent  Street , 

Westminster ,  and  Morn¬ 
ing  on  the  Riva,  Venice , 
to  quote  some  typical 
examples  of  his  work,  he 
had  not  taken  fully  into 
account  the  human  ele¬ 
ment,  there  would  have 
been  little  truth  in  his 
presentation,  and  the 
meaning  of  his  work 
would  have  been  seriously 
diminished.  As  things 
are  he  has  brought  the 
living  note  vividly  before 
us  and  succeeded  defi¬ 
nitely  in  impressing  upon 
us  a  clear  conviction  of 
the  truth  and  significance 
of  his  art. 

About  his  technical 
procedure  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  much. 

An  admirable  ;  draughts¬ 
man,  he  lully  under-  “  in  the  kasbah,  Tangier”  water-colour  by  cecil  king,  r.b.a 
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stands  how  much  licence  is  permissible  in  the 
treatment  of  buildings  and  other  objects  of  fixed 
form  so  as  to  secure  breadth  of  effect  without 
losing  soundness  and  strength  of  construction, 
and  he  knows  thoroughly  what  to  accentuate 
and  what  to  eliminate  to  express  the  general 
character  and  feeling  of  the  scene  before  him. 
Rigid  attention  to  plain  fact  he  does  not  pretend 
to  give ;  how  much  exactness  or  how  much  dis¬ 
tortion  in  his  superficial  facts  is  needed  to  give  the 
impression  of  truth  he  has  made  a  subject  of  care¬ 
ful  study.  And  if  one  can  judge  by  the  results  he 
has  achieved  his  working  method  is  one  to  which 
even  the  most  captious  of  critics  could  scarcely 
take  exception.  W.  K.  West. 
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Notes  on  some  Australian 

LANDSCAPE  PAINTERS. 

There  is  a  slow-growing  appreciation  of  the 
Australian  artist  by  those  who  understand  and  love 
art  for  itself,  yet  there  are  still  those  that  depreciate 
art  or  anything  else  that  is  Australian  in  character 
and  say  that  there  is  no  real  art  in  this  land.  Hence 
the  chief  thing  lacking  with  the  Australian  artist 
is  patronage;  it  is  the  painful  truth  that  buyers  are  not 
so  numerous  as  they  ought  to  be.  The  average 
Australian  is  keen  in  the  pursuit  of  the  “  almighty 
dollar  ”  and  is  incapable  of  enjoying  many  of  the 
pleasures  that  art  affords,  but  if  anything  in  the 
way  of  sport  is  going  on,  the  Australian  is  there. 
When,  however,  one  considers  the  works  of 
Australia’s  leading  artists,  many  of  whom  know  of 
no  other  light  than  the  great  glare  of  an  Australian 
sun,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  there  is  growing 
up  a  natural  art  all  new  and  peculiar  to  this  great 
continent. 

Light  seems  to  be  the  end  and  aim  of  all  artists 
in  their  work,  and  as  art  is  cosmopolitan,  the  com¬ 
petent  craftsman  will  paint  the  atmosphere  that 
surrounds  him  and  that  will  permeate  his  work  and 
show  his  personality  ;  so  it  is  with  the  Australian 


artist,  who  can  paint  out  of  doors  the  whole  year 
and  therefore  strives  after  light. 

Australia  is  a  country  of  blue  skies  and  distant 
horizons,  but  it  has  of  course  no  splendid  art 
history  like  the  countries  of  the  old  world. 

The  creative  artist  is  a  rarity  here  ;  we  have  no  great 
schools  like  those  of  England,  France  and  other 
European  countries;  models  are  scarce  to  the  figure 
painter,  and  what  with  this  drawback  and  the  lack 
of  encouragement  from  those  in  a  position  to  help 
them,  it  is  no  wonder  that  many  of  our  young  men 
who  show  talent  as  painters  of  the  figure  go  to 
Europe  and  settle  there.  Yet  there  are  a  few  men 
who,  as  painters  of  land  and  sea,  stand  out  like  rocks 
in  mid  ocean. 

Prominent  amongst  these  is  William  Lister  Lister, 
president  of  the  Royal  Art  Society  of  New  South 
Wales,  a  society  which  has  been  in  existence  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  Mr.  Lister  has  held  the 
post  for  the  past  fourteen  years.  He  paints  equally 
well  in  oil  and  water-colour  and  his  works  are 
known  all  over  Australia.  He  is  a  realist,  and 
knows  how  far  to  go  with  colour  ;  he  does  not 
experiment  in  search  of  quality  but  puts  the  colour 
on  and  there  it  remains.  His  works  are  large ;  he 
paints  these  large  canvases  to  show  the  bigness  of 
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his  subject.  He  works  every  picture  out  in  the  open, 
for  he  is  a  great  believer  in  painting  under  the  skies. 
Hf3  loves  to  paint  the  great  silent  and  mysterious 
Australian  Bush.  In  his  picture  The  Golden 
Splendour  of  the  Bush ,  in  the  National  Gallery  at 
Sydney,  we  have  a  picture  that  one  is  apt  to  think 
hard,  but  if  it  is  looked  at  for  a  few  minutes  in  the 
right  direction  of  vision  this  idea  will  soon  be  dis¬ 
pelled.  The  picture  called  Clearing  here  repro¬ 
duced  was  exhibited  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Art  Society  three  or  four  years  ago,  and 
represents  a  typical  scene  in  the  Australian  Bush. 
This  man  feels  deeply  in  the  work  he  enjoys  so 
much,  and  the  sincerity  he  puts  into  it  is  exemplified 
in  all  his  works.  One  of  his  latest  pictures  has  for 
its  subject  Canberra,  the  place  selected  as  the  site 
of  the  capital  of  the  Commonwealth. 

In  Walter  Withers  we  have  a  Victorian  artist  of 
great  merit,  who  paints  his  pastorals  with  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  and  poetic  feeling.  His  work  is  different 
from  that  of  any  other  Australian  artist.  He  does 
not  get  away  from  the  influence  of  the  French  school 
in  his  feeling  and  technique,  and  he  sees  Australian 
landscape  through  English  eyes.  But  his  pictures 
are  always  full  of  charm,  quiet  in  tone  and  subject ; 


with  him  there  is  no  striving  after  prettiness,  but  he 
gives  us  his  landscape  as  seen  through  the  medium 
of  a  poetic  nature  which  is  clearly  revealed  in  his 
very  fine  picture  The  Silent  Gums ,  the  best  this 
artist  has  painted.  This  picture,  which  is  now  in 
the  National  Gallery  of  Victoria  at  Melbourne,  has 
already  appeared  in  these  pages,  and,  like  On  the 
Wallaby,  now  reproduced,  is  very  Australian  in 
character. 

Frederick  McCubbin,  another  Victorian  artist, 
has  done  much  to  reveal  the  poetic  side  of  the 
Australian  Bush.  His  works  are  distinguished  by 
their  undoubted  sincerity.  In  a  series  which  in¬ 
cludes  The  Tioneers  (National  Gallery,  Melbourne), 
On  the  Wallaby  Track  (Sydney  Gallery),  A  Bush 
Burial ,  and  Down  on  his  Luck  he  has  given  us 
faithful  pictures  of  the  rough  life  of  the  early 
settlers,  and  his  work  is  always  characterised  by 
fidelity  to  subject.  His  Winter  Sunlight  was  re¬ 
produced  in  this  magazine  in  1909.  Mr.  McCubbin 
was  at  one  time  president  of  the  Victorian  Artists’ 
Society,  but  he  now  belongs  to  the  new  Australian 
Art  Association  which  was  started  a  few  months 
ago  by  certain  members  of  the  older  society  who 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  policy  it  was  pursuing. 
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Mr.  Withers  is  also  among  those  who  have  joined 
the  new  body. 

W'll  Ashton  belongs  to  the  younger  generation  of 
Australian  artists  ;  his  reputation  has  leapt  forward 
very  quickly,  until  to-day  he  stands  as  one  ol  the 
leading  painters  of  the  Commonwealth,  though 
only  just  over  thirty.  He  is  represented  in  the 
National  Galleries  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
South  Australia  and  Western  Australia.  His 
canvases  are  fine  in  composition,  and  always 
dignified  ;  he  paints  with  the  brush  of  a  painter  of 
maturer  years.  He  always  sees  the  bigness  of  his 
subject,  and  the  breath  of  nature  pervades  his 
work.  One  of  his  pictures,  a  fine  landscape  of  the 
Australian  Bush,  has  just  been  purchased  for  the 
Western  Australian  Art  Gallery.  His  marine  sub¬ 
jects,  to  which  he  is  now  devoting  much  attention, 
are  distinguished  by  bold  technique,  luminous 
colour  and  fine  movement. 

Albert  J.  Hanson,  whose  work  is  known  all  over 
the  Commonwealth,  is  represented  in  the  National 
Gallery  of  New  South  Wales  by  five  large  water¬ 
colours,  and  other  State  art  galleries  are  enriched 
by  his  pictures,  which  are  all  Australian  in  character, 


and  painted  with  a  rare  fidelity  and  truth  to  nature. 
He  delights  in  painting  the  heat  of  the  Australian 
sun,  and  one  feels  that  he  paints  with  the  true 
feeling  of  the  artist.  In  his  picture  Fair  Droving 
iVeather  one  feels  the  very  heat  of  the  day  and 
imagines  the  smell  of  the  eucalyptus.  He  paints  in 
oil  as  well  as  water-colours. 

Hans  Heysen,  like  the  other  artists,  is  a  painter  of 
light,  which  is  one  of  the  themes  for  nearly  all  his 
works.  He  paints  the  bush  land  with  a  highly  sensi¬ 
tive  and  poetic  temperament,  and  his  work  is  charac¬ 
terised  by  originality  sincere  and  dignified.  He  is 
represented  in  several  Australian  galleries,  and  re¬ 
productions  of  his  works  have  from  time  to  time 
appeared  in  this  magazine. 

Australia  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  these  great 
pioneers  of  art  who  have  breathed  into  their  work 
the  pure  and  undefiled  love  of  their  profession  ;  by 
the  fine  fruit  of  their  labours  they  are  building  up 
a  national  art  of  pure  Australian  life,  and  are 
dedicating  their  work  to  posterity  as  a  proof  that 
Australia  is  not  behind  other  nations  in  producing 
men  who  shall  leave  their  footprints  on  the  sands 
of  time.  Jas.  Ashton. 


BY  WILL  ASHTON 


SHADY  PASTURES” 

( Adelaide  National  Gallery)  BY  EDWARD  DAVIES 


Australian  Landscape  Painters 


“ON  THE  wallaby’’  by  WALTER  WITHERS 


THE  COAST  NEAR  SYDNEY 


BY  ALBERT  J.  HANSON 
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SOME  DESIGNS  FOR 
EX-LIBRIS 


BY  G.  AURIOI. 


BY  H.  M.  BROCK,  R.I. 


BY  J.  WALTER  WEST,  R.W.S. 
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Designs  for  Ex-Libris 


BY  D.  Y.  CAMERON,  A.R.A. 


Designs  for  Ex-Libris 


BY  EDMUND  H.  NEW 


BY  EDMUND  II.  NEW 


BY  JAMES  GUTHRIE 


BY  JAMES  GUTIIRIE 


BY  JESSIE  M.  KING 


Designs  for  Ex-Libris 


BY  F.  PICKFOKD  MARRIOTT 


BY  CUAS.  PACE 


BY  CM  AS.  PACE 
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Designs  for  Ex-Libris 


EX  L1BRISH  J 

GOLDSCHMIDT 


BY  ERNST  AUFSEESER 


Designs  for  Ex-Libris 


BY  THE  MARQUIS  FRANZ  YON  BAYROS 


BY  HEINRICH  WIEYNK 


BY  GEORX 


AURIOL 


Studio-Talk 


STUDIO-TALK. 

( Frotti  Our  Own  Correspondents.) 

LONDON. — The  first  exhibition  of  the  Society 
of  Animal  Painters — a  new  association  of 
which  Miss  Lucy  Kemp-Welch  is  Presi- 
— >  dent — was  opened  early  in  January  at 
the  Leicester  Galleries.  There  was  in  it  a  great 
deal  of  interesting  and  important  work  by  the 
members  of  the  Society,  all  of  whom  are  well- 
known  painters  of  animal  and  sporting  subjects. 
From  Miss  Kemp-Welch  came  several  small  paint¬ 
ings  of  pastoral  motives  treated  with  much  vivacity 
and  power  ;  the  most  notable  of  these  were  the 
admirable  study  of  horses,  On  the  High  Ground , 
and  the  two  smaller  pictures  of  the  same  type, 
The  Turning  at  the  Hedge  and  The  Hour  oj  Rest , 
but  her  capacities  were  not  less  effectively  displayed 
in  the  clever  sketch,  Sunshine  and  Shadows ,  Hyde 
Park ,  a  subject  of  a  very  different  order.  Ex¬ 
cellent,  again,  were  Mr.  Arthur  Wardle’s  Polar 
Rears,  Indian  Leopards  and  Lions ;  Mr.  Briton 
Riviere’s  delightful  moonlight  picture  Voices  of  the 
Night ;  Mr.  Edwin  Alexander’s  Young  Gull  and 
The  Old  Crate ;  Mr.  G.  D.  Armour’s  brilliant 


sketch  In  the  Bull-ring •  and  Mr.  George  Pirie’s 
able  painting  of  ducks,  At  The  Water's  Edge. 
Among  other  memorable  contributions  were  the 
Impression  oj  Cows  in  a  Stream,  and  Cow  and 
Calf,  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Munnings  ;  At  Ewhurst,  Surrey, 
by  Mr.  H.  W.  B.  Davis  ;  and  the  sporting  pictures 
by  Mr.  John  Charlton  and  Mr.  Frank  Calderon. 


The  landscape  exhibition,  held  for  the  nineteenth 
year  at  the  Old  Water-Colour  Society’s  gallery  last 
month,  again  showed  changes  in  the  names  of  the 
exhibitors,  but  Mr.  R.  W.  Allan,  R.W.S.,  Mr. 
Matthew  Flale,  R.W.S.,  Mr.  Leslie  Thomson, 
R.W.S.,  linked  it  in  their  work  with  its  original 
history.  Perhaps  because  the  “studio-piece”  can 
only  be  an  interpretation  of  nature  when  it  is  the  work 
of  an  imaginative  painter,  it  was  in  the  smaller  land¬ 
scapes,  such  as  Mr.  Campbell  Mitchell’s  Summer 
Morning,  Argyllshire  ;  Mr.  Leslie  'Thomson’s  Poole 
Harbour,  Mr.  Arthur  Friedenson’s  Blustery 
Weather  on  Avon,  Mr.  Frank  Walton’s  On  Forest 
Greet i,  Surrey,  Mr.  Mathew  Hale’s  Cagnes — near 
Cannes  that  the  evidence  of  convincing  contact 
with  nature  was  forthcoming  on  this  occasion. 


( Society  of  Animal  Painters ) 


Studio-Talk 


The  Post-Impressionist  and  Futurist  Exhibition 
at  the  Dore  Gallery,  organised  by  Mr.  Frank 
Rutter,  has  afforded  another  opportunity  of  study¬ 
ing  in  England  the  developments  of  these  move¬ 
ments.  There  is  a  general  significance  underlying 
the  endeavour  to  arrive  at  subjective  expression 
which  they  represent  that  no  one  who  is  a  student 
of  modern  art  can  afford  to  disregard.  But  it 
must  be  the  hope  of  all  who  have  been  nourished 
on  the  great  achievements  of  the  past  in  art  that 
we  have  in  this  present  phase  the  beginnings  of 
something  infinitely  greater  than  itself. 

At  the  Ryder  Galleries,  which  have  been  moved 
from  Albemarle  Street  to  much  larger  premises  at 
44  Conduit  Street,  a  very  interesting  exhibition  of 
fans  was  held  during  January.  Most  of  the  better 
known  of  our  modern  fan  painters  were  adequately 
represented  in  the  collection  brought  together  and 
a  great  deal  of  noteworthy  work  was  shown — there 
was  hardly  anything,  indeed,  which  did  not  call  for 
serious  consideration.  Perhaps  the  best  fans  in 


the  exhibition  were  The  Vase,  The  White  Garden , 
the  Rose  Fan,  and  Cleopatra,  by  Mr.  George 
Sheringham,  The  Bridal  Fan,  Fve,  The  Market¬ 
place,  and  The  Ballet,  by  Mr.  Bellingham  Smith, 
The  Venetian  Fan,  and  The  Fan  of  Flower  Spangles, 
by  Mrs.  Mary  Davis,  and  The  Lake  Fan,  Design  for 
a  Fan,  and  Les  Indolents,  by  Charles  Conder  ;  but 
there  were  others  of  great  interest  by  Mr.  Charles 
Shannon,  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Read,  and  a  remarkably 
effective  design,  St.  Cecile,  by  Alastair. 


At  the  Goupil  Gallery  last  month  Miss  E.  M. 
Heath  was  showing  a  number  of  small  oil-paintings 
which  had  attractive  technical  qualities  and  an 
agreeable  quality  of  suggestion.  They  were  not 
particularly  ambitious,  but  certainly  they  realised 
sufficiently  what  they  aimed  at — the  expression  of 
the  gentle,  quiet  and  restful  charm  of  pastoral  land¬ 
scape.  In  the  same  gallery  were  some  pieces  of 
sculpture  by  Mr.  Eric  Gill,  things  of  a  conventional 
type  and  marked  by  a  not  very  convincing  affecta¬ 
tion  of  primitive  simplicity. 


“BEHIND  THE  SCENES.”  EEOM  A  TINTED 
PEN  DRAWING  BY  LESLIA  NEWALL 


Studio-  Talk 


“the  HOWDEN  DAM,  DERWENT  VALLEY  WATERWORKS,  NEARING  COMPLETION.”  DRAWING  BY  VV.  R.  E.  GOODRICH 


Other  exhibitions  of  the  past  month  calling  fora 
reference  are  Mr.  Wynne  Apperley’s  at  Walker’s 
Gallery,  “Sunlight  on  the  Ruins  of  Rome,”  exhibiting 
the  treasure  house  for  artists  of  a  certain  tempera¬ 
ment  amidst  the  work  there  of  modern  excavators  ; 
and  at  the  Leicester  Gallery  Mr.  Claude  Shepper- 
son’s  original  drawings  for  “  Punch  ”  showing  that 
reproduction  does  not  always  do  this  fastidious 
draughtsman  justice. 


The  tinted  pen  drawing  by  Mrs.  Leslia  Newall 
which  we  reproduce  on  page  63  shows  that  this  artist, 
who  though  married  is  not  long  past  her  teens,  has 
a  marked  feeling  for  decorative  composition.  She 
was  for  more  than  two  years  a  student  at  the  Slade 
School,  an  institution  in  which  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  in  London  sound  draughtsmanship  is 
inculcated  as  the  essential  foundation  of  all  good 
art.  On  leaving  the  Slade  Mrs.  Newall  became  a 
pupil  of  Mr  Byam  Shaw  and  we  may  infer  that 
under  him  her  natural  instinct  for  decorative 
expression  has  been  encouraged. 

The  excellent  drawing  of  The  Howden  Dam 
which  we  reproduce  on  this  page  is  by  a  young 
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Sheffield  artist,  Mr.  W.  R.  E.  Goodrich,  who  after 
studying  at  the  Sheffield  School  of  Art  and  in 
Italy  is  now  entering  upon  an  artistic  career  with 
much  promise  of  future  success. 


The  Chelsea  Arts  Club’s  Annual  Costume  Ball 
will  be  held  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  Kensington, 
on  Wednesday,  March  4.  As  on  previous  occa¬ 
sions,  the  arrangements  are  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  G. 
Sherwood  Foster,  15  Queen’s  Gate  Terrace,  S.W. 


Messrs.  Yamanaka  and  Co.  are  holding  an  exhi¬ 
bition  of  Japanese  decorated  screens  by  Old  Masters 
in  the  galleries  of  the  Royal  Society  of  British  Artists, 
Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mall.  The  exhibition  remains 
open  till  the  26th  inst. 

EDINBURGH. — The  novelty  of  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  Scottish  Society  of  Artists, 
which  opened  in  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy  Galleries  in  December,  was  the 
collection  of  pictures  by  Post-Impressionists, 
Futurists,  and  Cubists.  It  has  always  been  the  aim 
of  the  society  to  have  in  its  annual  collection  some 
examples  of  phases  of  artistic  work  that  the  young 
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men  may  see  and  judge  for  themselves  as  to  the 
value  of  modern  departures  from  accepted  ideas. 
There  has  never  hitherto,  however,  been  an  impor¬ 
tation  so  arresting  whatever  may  be  its  ultimate 
effect  in  influencing  Scottish  art.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  of  these  exhibitors  were  Paul  Gauguin, 
Ruigi  Russolo,  G.  Serusier,  Paul  Cezanne,  Henri 
Matisse,  Van  Gogh,  G.  Severini,  J.  D.  Fergusson, 
and  Duncan  Grant.  That  some  of  the  younger  men 
are  not  unaffected  by  these  modern  developments 
was  seen  in  Mr.  S.  J.  Peploe’s  fruit  and  flower 
studies,  which  are  a  limited  and  tentative  essay  in 
Cubist  practice,  and  Mr.  Stanley  Cursiter’s  frankly 
Cubist  presentation  of  the  busy  scene  at  the  west 
end  of  Princes  Street. 


Of  the  four  hundred  and  sixty-one  exhibits  three 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  were  works  in  oil  and 
water-colour,  the  remainder  consisting  to  a  small 
extent  of  sculpture  and  largely  of  applied  art  in  the 


form  of  ironwork,  jewellery,  enamels,  and  pottery. 
Among  the  oil-paintings,  Mr.  Hornel’s  Springtime 
m  the  Woodlands  with  its  merry  bare-footed  children 
breathed  the  joyous  spirit  in  the  richness  of  its  colour 
orchestration  and  the  full  harmony  of  its  design. 
Mr.  Robert  Noble  contributed  a  beautiful  meadow 
landscape  mostly  in  cool  colour  with  a  line  of 
golden  corn-field  in  mid-distance,  Mr.  W.  M.  Fraser 
a  piece  of  river-side  scenery  with  a  group  of  trees 
after  the  style  of  Corot,  and  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Jenkins 
a  picture  of  a  convent  garden  at  Perugia  that  is 
beautifully  co-ordinated  in  colour.  Other  notable 
landscapes  were  a  series  of  four  by  the  late  Mr.  J. 
Campbell  Noble,  a  warm  friend  to  the  society  from 
its  inception,  a  sunlit  farmyard  scene  in  France  by 
Mr.  C.  H.Mackie,  a  small  but  very  charming  Italian 
landscape  by  the  same  artist  and  a  view  of  Cramond 
Ferry  interestingly  treated  by  Mr.  Mason  Hunter. 


The  Chairman  of  the  Society,  Mr.  David  Alison, 


BY  STANLEY  CURSITER 
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“  the  mirror  ” 


(Society  of  Scottish  Artists) 
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showed  three  portraits  of  which  the  principal, 
an  almost  full-length  of  Mrs.  Pollok-Morris  in 
a  black  evening-dress  with  a  scarlet  lined  cloak, 
marks  a  further  step  in  the  career  of  one  of  the 
most  promising  of  the  younger  portraitists.  Mr. 
Stanley  Cursiter’s  The  Mirror ,  though  presented 
as  a  sketch  rather  than  as  a  finished  product  was  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  works  in  the  collection, 
particularly  in  the  modelling  of  the  head  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  figure.  Mr.  Robert  Hope  in  his 
portrait  of  Miss  Jessie  Ritchie  has  given  character 
to  his  subject  combined  with  beautiful  colour,  and 
other  good  portraits  were  those  by  Mr.  J.  Martine 
Ronaldson,  Mr.  J.  Munnoch,  Miss  Cecile  Walton, 
and  Mr.  J.  A.  Ford.  Mr.  F.  C.  B.  Cadell’s 
Fancy  Dress ,  was  a  bold  impressionist  picture  of 
a  lady  at  a  dining-table,  distinguished  by  the 
dexterity  and  surety  of  its  colour-design.  In  the 
water-colour  room,  which  reached  a  higher  level  of 
merit  than  usual,  a  place  of  honour  was  accorded  to  a 
group  of  works  by  the  late  Miss  Preston  Macgoun. 


PARIS. — Etching,  not  only  because  of  its 
popularity  but  as  an  art  requiring  an  un¬ 
common  certainty  of  drawing  and  techni¬ 
cal  dexterity,  makes  an  especial  appeal 
to  a  great  number  of  American  artists.  Amongst 
those  resident  in  Paris,  there  are  many  who,  having 
eluded  fame  as  painters,  have  not  failed  to  attain 
notability  as  etchers.  The  two  accompanying  repro¬ 
ductions  entitled  Reflections  and  Le  Troubadour 
are  from  recent  prints  by  Mr.  William  Auerbach 
Levy,  who  after  a  brilliant  career  as  a  student  in  the 
New  York  National  Academy  ofdesign,  finally  gained 
the  two  years’  travelling  scholarship,  which  is  the 
highest  award  given  by  that  institution.  Coming 
to  Paris  at  the  time  when  the  various  “  isms  ” 
attached  to  anything  outre  in  the  way  of  painting 
attracted  young  artists,  Mr.  Levy,  unlike  the 
majority,  was  in  no  way  infected  by  their  methods 
which  seemed  to  point  out  an  easy  road  to  the 
desired  Mecca  of  attainment  ;  but  wrorking  silently  in 
his  own  way  he  produced  many  canvases  of  undoubted 


“reflections  ” 
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FROM  AN  ORIGINAL  ETCHING  BY  WILLIAM  A.  LEVY 
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i;.': ...  .  A  •  ?: 

“  LE  TROUBADOUR.”  FROM  AN  ORIGINAL  ETCHING 
BY  WILLIAM  A.  LEVY 

merit.  Amongst  his  best  etchings  it  is  in  those 
dealing  with  portraiture  that  his  ability  is  most 
marked,  though  many  of  his  landscapes  and  archi¬ 
tectural  subjects  are  not  less  successful,  most  notable 
being  those  executed  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 
As  a  painter,  one  feels  it  is  also  in  his  portraiture 
that  his  personality  and  strength  are  most  evident 
and  convincing.  Returning  to  America  late  last 
autumn,  he  held  an  exhibition  of  his  collective 
work  in  the  Academy  rooms  of  the  Fine  Art 
Building,  New  York,  which  met  with  considerable 
appreciation  and  promise  of  an  honoured  future. 

E.  A.  T. 


M.  Druet  has  been  showing  recently  in  his 
galleries  in  the  Rue  Royale  a  very  interesting  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  pictures  by  Dezire,  a  young  artist  who 
exhibits  work  at  the  Salon  d’Automne  in  particular, 
and  whose  art  shows  him  to  be  a  highly  gifted 
painter.  One  appreciates  above  all  the  rich  palette 
of  this  artist,  who  is  at  the  same  time  very  modern 
in  temperament  and  yet  of  artistic  affinity  with  the 
classic  masters.  Also  M.  Dezire  excels  in  the 
composition  of  his  pictures,  a  quality  becoming 
more  rare  every  day  among  contemporary  artists, 


BLUE  STONE-WARE  VASE  BY  LENOB1.E 


but  one  which  is  very  pronouncedly  in  evidence  in 
the  landscape  we  reproduce  overleaf. 


Concurrently  with  these  paintings  by  Dezire,  M. 
Druet  had  on  view  some  admirable  stone-ware  by 
Lenoble,  powerful  in  execution  and  simple  and 
harmonious  in  its  decoration.  M.  Lenoble  is 
becoming  more  and  more  the  compeer  of  the  great 
masters  of  the  potter’s  art. 


Two  Belgian  painters  of  very  delightful  talent, 
pupils  of  Fernand  Khnopff,  have  just  held  a  very 
remarkable  exhibition  here  in  Paris  at  the  galleries 
of  M.  Marcel  Bernheim.  M.  and  Mme.  Tony 
Hermant’s  work  appeals  by  its  varied  and  charm¬ 
ing  qualities  ;  it  is  most  rare  to  find  such  an  artistic 
couple.  M.  Hermant  showed  a  remarkable  series 
of  interiors,  equally  valuable  as  documents  and 
as  excellent  pieces  of  colour.  The  artist  depicts 
with  the  same  happy  effect  interiors  of  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  at  Brussels,  of  which  pictures  certain 
belong  to  the  corporation  of  that  city,  or  fleeting 
aspects  of  the  Brussels  and  Ghent  Exhibitions. 
M.  Tony  Hermant  also  specialises  in  delicate  and 
charming  portraits  in  coloured  chalk  finished  with 
light  touches  of  water-colour  ;  his  heads  of  Mile. 
Cleo  de  Merode,  of  Mile.  Bovv  of  the  Comedie 
Frangaise  and  Mme.  Chariotte  Lyses  are  delicious 
productions  which  give  M.  Hermant  an  assured 
position  as  artist.  Mme.  Hermant  is  gifted  with  a 
quite  exceptional  feeling  for  the  decorative.  Her 
figures  and  still-life  pieces  show  that  in  her  case  the 
poetic  and  the  artistic  sense  are  closely  wedded. 
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LANDSCAPE.  BY 
HENRY  DEZIRE 


(  Drue/'s  Galleries ,  Paris) 
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“RfevERiE”  ( Schulte1  s  Salon,  Berlin)  by  hans  unger 


At  the  Lyceum  Club  of  Paris  Miss  Blondelle 
Malone  held  the  first  of  her  private  exhibitions. 
This  was  to  be  followed  by  others  organised  at  the 
American  Art  Students’  Club  in  January  and  at  the 
Boutet  de  Monvel  Gallery  in  February.  Miss 
Malone’s  sunny  pictures  evoke  memories  of  those 
southern  lands  she  loves  and  which  with  her 
gay  and  fresh  palette  she  particularly  delights  to 
paint.  Here  we  had  nothing  but  sunshine  flowers 
and  azure  gulfs.  As  M.  Maurice  Guillemot  wrote  in 
the  preface  to  the  catalogue:  “These  limpid,  vibrant 
paintings  are  perpetual  invitations  to  travel  and  the 
sight  of  these  sunny  skies  is  a  pretext  for  happy 
contemplation  and  sweet  vagabond  day-dreams.” 

Among  the  subjects  which  have  attracted  Miss 
Malone  in  England  we  find  :  Pink  Hydrangeas 
at  the  Duke  of  Marlborough s,  Poses  and  the 
Pleasaunce  at  the  Countess  oj  Warwick' s,  The 
Garden  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary  at 
Hampton  Court;  Wild  Hyacinths  and  Sion  House, 
and  Crocuses  in  Regent's  Park.  In  Paris  the  Rosery 
at  Bagatelle,  the  Luxembourg  and  Tuileries  Gardens 
have  afforded  Miss  Malone  some  delightful  sub¬ 
jects,  and  she  has  also  painted  scenes  in  Greece, 
Italy,  Sicily  and  some  picturesque  landscapes  of 
Japan.  H.  F. 


BERLIN.— In  the  Schulte  Salon  during 
December  Ludwigvon  Zumbusch  claimed 
attention  with  portraits  of  children  and 
figure  subjects  of  the  cultivated  and 
sympathetic  Munich  style.  One  felt  attracted  by 
a  spirit  of  freshness  and  fantasy,  by  a  blending  of 
pensiveness  and  good  humour,  and  enjoyed  the 
warm  touch  of  sonorous  local  colours  and  decora¬ 
tive  grace.  Flans  Unger’s  aspirations  again  centred 
in  Roman  grandiosity.  In  his  female  figures  and 
still-life  subjects  his  idealising  realism  somewhat 
oversteps  the  modesty  of  nature,  yet  occasionally 
he  reaches  symbolic  power.  An  almost  fanatical 
striving  after  pure  and  beautiful  form  appears  to 
guide  his  brush,  but  although  he  succeeds  in 
achieving  exquisite  delicacies  of  tone,  as  in  his 
beautiful  large  composition  Morning ,  one  missed 
the  full  Feuerbach  and  Bocklin  orchestration  in 
most  of  the  works  of  this  predestined  heir  of  those 
masters.  Hans  von  Volkmann’s  quiet  and  tender 
landscapes  made  an  instant  appeal,  and  Erich 
Biittner  showed  himself  a  skilful  designer  of 
actualities.  _ 


The  programme  at  the  Caspar  Salon  was  inter¬ 
national,  and  showed  careful  selection.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  study  the  sureness  and  reserve  of 
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A  VENETIAN  WOMAN 
BY  HANS  UNGER 


( Schulte’s  Salon,  Berlin } 


( Schulte's  Salon,  Berlin ) 


MOTHER  AND  CHILD 
BY  HANS  UNGER 


“A  STORM  ON  THE  DOWNS.”  FROM  AN 
(Wenhueisters  Kunst-Salon,  Berlin)  ORIGINAL  ETCHING  BY  ANTONIE  RITZEROW 


GOING  TO  CHURCH.”  FROM 
AN  ORIGINAL  ETCHING  BY 
ANTONIE  RITZEROW 


(  Werckmeister  Kunst-Salon,  Berlin) 


Studio-Talk 


“ALCALA,  NEAR  SEVILLE 


CHARCOAL  DRAWING  BY  LUDWIG  ROSCH 
(  Vienna  Secession,  Autumn  Exhibition) 


Triibner  and  of  his  pupil  Grimm,  the  distinguished 
realism  of  Groeber,  von  Brandis,  Robbecke,  Jacob 
and  von  Kardorf.  Dill’s  quiet  moorland  aspects 
seemed  raised  into  a  sphere  of  visionary  roman¬ 
ticism,  and  U.  Hiibner’s  swiftly  visualised  and 
effective  new  motifs  from  North  German  harbours 
proved  refreshing.  Bertram  Priestman,  Monod- 
Gournay  and  Victor  Gilsoul  also  contributed  to 
the  enjoyment  as  painters,  and  there  was  besides  a 
graphic  section  rich  in  works  of  merit. 


At  Werckmeister’s  a  well-arranged  exhibition  of 
graphic  work  by  some  of  the  best  women  artists  of 
the  day  was  on  view.  Antonie  Ritzerow’s  etch¬ 
ings  with  their  picturesque  naturalism  were  a  strik¬ 
ing  feature,  and  other  prominent  exhibitors  were 
Cornelia  Paczka-Wagner,  H.  Weiss,  Cl.  Sievers, 
J.  Wolfthorn,  Cl.  Arnheim,  Erna  Frank,  A. 
Loewenstein,  Johanna  Metzner,  Ulli  Wolters, 
Maria  Caspar-Filser,  and  Frida  Winkelmann. 
Young  artists  such  as  A.  Weinhagen  and  the  two 
sisters  Nicklass  also  received  due  attention  in  this 
display.  J.  J. 
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VIENNA. — The  autumn  exhibition  of  the 
Secession  differed  from  the  general  run 
of  this  society’s  exhibitions,  insomuch 
that  it  was  entirely  devoted  to  drawings 
and  sketches  by  its  members.  The  note  there¬ 
fore  was  quite  distinctive  and  personal,  intro¬ 
ducing  us  to  the  more  intimate  side  of  the  artists’ 
work.  With  very  few  exceptions,  the  exhibits,  being 
studies  for  finished  pictures  (many  of  which  have 
been  reproduced  in  this  magazine),  were  never 
intended  for  public  view,  and  hence  were  of 
peculiar  interest,  as  showing  how  the  final  results 
were  arrived  at.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  Ernest  Stobr,  Alfons  Karpinski, 
Alfred  Poll,  Hermann  Grom-Rottmayer,  Oswald 
Roux,  Alfred  Offner,  Richard  Harbinger,  and 
some  few  others  of  the  Secession.  Ferdinand 
Schmutzer  contributed  both  studies  for  portraits 
and  interior  pictures,  the  former  done  in  his 
masterly  manner,  bold  and  virile,  the  latter  sym¬ 
pathetic  renderings  of  familiar  Dutch  subjects. 
Alois  Hanisch’s  pencil-drawings  of  landscapes, 
cockatoos,  hens,  cats  and  other  animals  were  interest- 
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"LATE  AUTUMN  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS” 
WATER-COLOUR  DESIGN  FOR  LITHO¬ 
GRAPH.  BY  JOSEF  STOITZNER 


(  Vienna  Secession ) 


Studio-Talk 


“birch  trees  in  the  Vienna  wolds”  ( Kiinstlerhaus,  Vienna)  by  Thomas  leitner 


ing  ;  Ludwig  Rosch’s  beautiful  drawings  of  Spanish 
subjects  furnished  yet  another  proof  of  his  ability 
as  a  draughtsman  and  of  the  poetic  conception 
which  distinguishes  his  work  ;  Max  Liebenwein 
showed  some  decidedly  clever  drawings  of  the  nude 
and  of  animals  ;  Ernst  Eck  a  series  of  excellent 
drawings  in  chalk  or  pencil  of  country  towns  and 
villages ;  Josef  Stoitzner  various  charming  water¬ 
colour  drawings  and  studies  for  lithographs  ex¬ 
quisitely  fresh  in  treatment  and  vigorous  in 
execution  ;  Anton  Nowak  showed  some  admirable 
sketches  done  chiefly  in  oils ;  and  Prof.  Rudolf 
Bacher  studies  and  sketches  in  various  mediums, 
his  small  portrait-sketches  being  in  their  way 
masterpieces.  The  exhibition  was  arranged  by 
Dagobert  Peche,  a  young  artist  of  promise. 


The  Kiinstlerhaus  has  undergone  alterations 
at  the  hands  of  the  architects  Theiss  and  Jaksch  ; 
the  pillars  in  the  large  entrance  hall  have 
been  removed  and  now  by  means  of  movable 
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walls  exhibitions  can  be  arranged  in  accordance 
with  the  most  modern  principles.  This  will  be  of 
particular  advantage  in  the  display  of  works  of 
sculpture,  which  till  now  have  suffered  for  want  of 
light  and  sufficient  room. 

In  the  recent  autumn  exhibition  the  sculpture 
was,  on  the  whole,  not  up  to  the  usual  standard  of 
the  Kiinstlerhaus,  though  some  good  work  was 
shown,  and  there  were  fewer  portrait  paintings  than 
usual.  John  Quincy  Adams’s  portrait  of  a  young 
lady  in  black  was  strikingly  attractive,  and  his 
portrait  of  a  man  also  demanded  attention  for  its 
strength  and  virility.  Schattenstein’s  Portrait  of  a 
Girl  i?i  1 l  'kite  may  be  accounted  among  his  best 
achievements.  Victor  Scharf  also  exhibited  a  Girl 
in  White ,  an  interesting  work  both  on  account  of 
simplicity  in  treatment  and  the  sureness  and  refine¬ 
ment  in  handling.  Rauchinger  exhibited  two 
excellent  works  and  Joanowitch’s  Portrait  Study , 
though  but  a  sketch,  showed  a  fine  feeling  for  tone 


OLD  HOUSES  IN  BOSKOWITZ 
BY  GUSTAV  BOHM 


(  Ktinstlerhaus ,  I ' ienna ) 


Studio-Talk 


and  colouring.  Pochwalski  is  always  at  his 
best  in  his  portraits  ol  men ;  those  here  shown 
were  of  fine  quality.  Prof.  Angeli  sent  a  charming 
portrait  of  a  little  girl.  W.  V.  Krausz’s  exhibits 
occupied  a  small  room  to  themselves ;  seen  en 
masse  one  could  not  help  being  struck  by  the 
versatility  of  this  artist  and  the  general  good  quality 
of  his  work.  His  Study  of  a  Girl's  Head  counts 
to  the  very  best  he  has  ever  done. 


There  were  some  notable  landscapes.  Thomas 
Leitner’s  dreamy,  imaginative  Birch  Trees  in  the 
Vienna  Wolds ,  tenderly  and  faithfully  treated,  showed 
his  great  gifts  as  a  colourist  and  portrayer  of  subtle 
atmospheric  effects  ;  Oswald  Grill’s  landscape  with 
two  girls  in  the  foreground  was  both  refined  and 
harmonious;  and  Therese  Schachner  was  par¬ 
ticularly  happy  in  her  rendering  of  spirited  and 
vigorously  handled  landscapes.  Other  landscapists 
who  showed  praiseworthy  work  are  Karl  Kaiser 
Herbst,  Prof.  Darnaut,  Alfred  Zoff,  Tina  Blau, 
E.  Kasparides,  Friedrich  Bech,  and  L.  B.  Eich- 
horn,  who  showed  but  one  work,  a  little  gem. 

Among  otherworkswbich 
should  be  mentioned  are 
Horatio  Gaigher’s  Interior , 
very  harmonious  in  effect  ; 
some  bits  of  old  cities  and 
villages  by  Gustav  Bobm, 
notably  Old  Houses  in  Bos- 
koivitz,  in  which  he  has  re¬ 
corded  the  wonderful  colour 
effects  and  atmosphere  of 
this  charming  old  Moravian 
village;  Wilhelm  Leger’s  in¬ 
teriors  and  garden  pictures  ; 

Jehuda  Epstein’s  studies  of 
old  barock  architecture, 
showing  qualities  eminently 
deserving  of  respect,  and 
Otto  Herschel’s  charming 
colour  notes  designated  by 
such  terms  as  “  Interiors,” 

“  Music,”  &c. 


A  pleasant  tone  was  given 
to  the  exhibition  by  several 
works  representing  the 
French  artist,  Jacques 
Emile  Blanche,  who  was  a 
welcome  guest,  this  being 
the  first  time  he  has  ex¬ 
hibited  in  Vienna.  Other 
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guests  were  Oskar  Glatz,  Karl  von  Ferenczy, 
Hans  Autengruber,  Richard  Kaiser,  Walter 
Schnackenberg  (whose  depiction  of  a  scene  at  the 
guillotine,  though  gruesome  in  subject,  was  cleverly 
handled),  the  Spanish  artist,  Jose  Ramon  Zaragoza 
(who  sent  an  interesting  study  of  Breton  types), 
and  the  Swiss  artist,  Ferdinand  Hodler.  The  last 
named,  who  has  hitherto  exhibited  at  the  Secession, 
contributed  a  large  work,  Mowers ,  painted  with  a 
decisive  touch  and  significant  for  the  treatment  of 
the  light  effects.  A.  S.  L. 

ARCELONA. — The  exhibition  which  the 
young  artist  Nestor  de  la  Torre  held  in 
the  Pares  Salon  during  the  latter  part  of 
December  attracted  a  large  and  distin¬ 
guished  assemblage,  for  it  may  be  said  without  the 
slightest  fear  of  exaggeration  that  his  works  have 
for  some  time  past  been  the  principal  theme  of  talk 
in  places  where  artists  and  art-lovers  foregather. 
The  public  of  Barcelona  had  already  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  gauging  the  powers  of  this  artist  in  the  fine 
ceiling  decorations  painted  by  him  for  the  large 


‘‘study  of  a  girl’s  head”  by  vv.  victor  krausz 

( Kiinstlerhaus,  Vienna ) 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  GIRL  IN  WHITE 
BY  N.  SCHATTENSTEIN 


( Kiinstlerhaus,  Vienna ) 


Studio-Talk 


hall  of  the  Casino  of  Mount  Tibidabo,  the  subjects 
of  which  were  inspired  by  passages  in  the 
“Atlantida”  of  the  great  Catalan  poet  Jacinto 
Verdaguer.  In  these  Nestor,  in  spite  of  his  early 
years,  revealed  himself  as  an  excellent  decorator, 
in  which  capacity  he  again  showed  to  advantage  in 
works  he  exhibited  some  two  years  ago  in  the 
galleries  of  the  Fayans  Catala. 

During  the  interval  nothing  was  seen  of  the  artist 
who  had  aroused  such  interest,  and  all  that  was 
known  of  him  was  that  he  was  working  with  the 
utmost  enthusiasm,  first  in  his  studio  in  London 
and  then  in  Paris ;  but  the  numerous  works  he  has 
just  been  exhibitingjbore  eloquent  witness  to  the 
ardour  with  which  he  has  been  devoting  himself  to 
his  art  ;  each  work  not  only  testified  to  the  artist’s 
vigour  of  conception  but  showed  that  with  his 
temperamental  regard  for  accuracy  and  colour  he 
takes  delight  in  creating  and  handling  difficulties  of 
design,  evoking  astonishment  at  the  way  in  which 
he  attains  the  desired 
end.  Thus  there  results  in 
his  works  a  harmonious 
richness  of  which  no 
monochrome  reproduc¬ 
tion  can  give  an  adequate 
idea.  He  understands  all 
the  secrets  of  his  art  and 
knows  how  to  surprise  us 
with  compositions  which 
arouse  the  enthusiasm 
alike  of  the  artist,  the 
amateur  and  the  ordinary 
man  of  the  world. 


Nestor  is,  moreover,  an 
excellent  etcher  and 
decorator  of  books,  but  it 
is  perhaps  in  the  domain 
of  portraiture  that  his 
chief  laurels  have  so  far 
been  gained.  The  two 
works  here  reproduced, 
Joselito  and  Rose  and 
Silver ,  are  capital  exam¬ 
ples  of  this  branch  of  his 
practice :  besides  achiev¬ 
ing  a  faithful  likeness  of 
the  subjects  portrayed, 
he  has  bestowed  great 
thought  and  care  on  his 
drawing — a  point  which 
in  some  of  his  exclusively 
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decorative  compositions  has  been  rather  neglected 
— and  this  in  conjunction  with  an  admirable  play 
of  colour  gives  to  these  works  a  quite  distinctive 
merit.  The  exhibition  at  the  Pares  Salon,  in 
which  these  pictures  were  exhibited,  has  indeed 
been  a  real  triumph,  and  heralds  a  splendid  career 
for  this  young  artist,  who  is  only  twenty-four  years 
of  age.  The  Municipality  of  Barcelona  has  been 
shrewd  enough  to  vote  a  considerable  sum  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  some  examples  of  his  work, 
which  are  destined  to  decorate  the  rooms  of  the 
Palacio  del  Ayuntamiento  or  City  Hall. 

J.  G.  M. 

MONTREAL. —  The  thirty-fifth  annual 
exhibition  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Academy  of  Arts  opened  in  Montreal 
on  November  20.  It  was  a  distinctly 
creditable  exhibition,  in  that  it  included  many 
works  of  individuality  and  expressiveness,  while 
relatively  few  appeared  to  be  entirely  lacking  in 


“  jOSELITO  ”  ( Salon  Parts,  Barcelona)  by  NESTOR  r>E  LA  TORRE 


Studio-  Talk 


“  ROSE  AND  SILVER  ” 

significance  and  sincerity.  Its  chief  interest  rested, 
however,  in  the  further  evidence  it  afforded  that  a 
development  is  in  progress  which  promises  to  lead 
presently  to  the  creation  of  an  art  essentially 
Canadian  in  character  and  feeling.  Unfortunately 
Mr.  J.  W.  Morrice  did  not  show,  and  one  also 
missed  the  original  work  of  Mr.  A.  Jackson 
and  Mr.  H.  Hewton,  young  artists  of  unusual 
promise.  _ 


The  most  powerful  and  convincing  work  shown 
was  that  of  Mr.  Curtis  Williamson,  of  Toronto, 
who  was  represented  by  four  canvases.  His  por¬ 
traits  of  a  negro  woman  and  girl — in  schemes  of  blue 
and  bronze  and  green  and  deep  gold  respectively — 
were  superb  in  characterisation  and  colour  hand¬ 
ling.  A  full-length  portrait  of  a  lady  in  black  was 
also  very  distinguished  ;  while  his  Winter  Twilight 
would  have  been  entirely  successful  had  it  been 
pitched  in  a  rather  higher  key.  Mr.  Williamson 


BY  NESTOR  DE  LA  TORRE 

always  paints  in  tones  of  the  lowest  range,  and  his 
pictures  can  be  seen  to  advantage  only  under  the 
most  favourable  conditions  of  lighting.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  age  will  be  unkind  to  them. 

The  oil  paintings  of  Miss  Laura  Muntz  and  of 
Mr.  Ernest  Lawson  were  likewise  eminently 
personal.  Miss  Muntz  has  of  late  made  a  very 
notable  advance  in  technical  mastery.  Her 
Madonna  with  Angels,  which  was  purchased  by  the 
Dominion  Government  for  the  National  Gallery,  is 
an  ambitious  effort,  and  probably  marks  her 
highest  achievement  to  the  present.  Mr.  Ernest 
Lawson’s  rhythmical  landscapes  have  a  jewel 
like  quality,  and  the  artist  paints  them  with  joy. 
He  is  equally  happy  whether  painting  brilliant 
noon-day  or  falling  night.  His  Summer — Boys 
Bathing,  aglow  with  light,  breathes  of  life  and 
youth,  and,  in  a  different  mood,  his  Evening,  St. 
John's  Cathedral,  is  equally  notable. 


( Salon  Parts,  Barcelona  ) 
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Tokyo. — a  great 

hope  is  being 
entertained  by 
our  sculptors  in 
wood.  They  are  striving 
to  uphold  the  high  reputa¬ 
tion  won  for  our  country 
by  our  ancient  masters  in 
wood-carving.  The  marked 
progress  made  by  our  con¬ 
temporary  wood  sculptors 
can  scarcely  be  equalled  in 
any  other  branch  of  art  in 
Japan.  Not  only  their 
progress,  but  their  sanguine 
future  can  hardly  be  dis¬ 
puted.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  wood  sculpture 
is  one  of  the  branches  of 
art  most  peculiarly  suited 
to  our  artistic  temperament, 
at  least  as  far  as  the  work 
itself  is  concerned.  Just 
as  we  value  so  highly  the 


“  AFTERGLOW 


BY  WILLIAM  BRYMNER 

(Royal  Canadian  Academy  of  A  rts) 


Among  other  paintings  of  which  special  mention 
should  be  made  were  Mr.  Homer  Watson’s  fine 
and  nobly  conceived  landscape,  Evening  after 
Rain  ;  Mr.  Lauren  Harris’s  strong  and  decorative 
Sunrise  through  Rime ;  Mr.  W.  Edwin  Atkinson’s 
Autumn  Field ;  Mr.  Archibald  Browne’s  The  Risen 
Moon\  Mr.  Franklin  Brownell’s  On  the  Beech ,  St. 
Kitts ,  B.  JI’.I.  ;  Mr.  Wm.  Brymner’s  Afterglow-, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Beatty’s  The  Passing  Shadow ;  Mr. 
Maurice  Cullen’s  The  October  Moon  ;  Mr.  E. 
Dyonnet’s  Portrait ;  Mr.  James  E.  H.  Macdonald’s 
The  Lonely  North  ;  Miss  H.  Mabel  May’s  The 
Market  under  the  Trees  ;  Miss  Iv.  J.  Munn’s  A 
Spanish  Dancer-,  Miss  Florence  Carlyle’s  After¬ 
noon,  Venice ;  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Reid’s  charming 
interior,  Adorning  Sunshine ;  Mr.  Arthur  D. 
Rosaire’s  Sunset,  Lachine ; 

Mr.  A.  Suzor-Cote’s  Youth 
and  Sunlight-,  and  Mr.  H. 

Britton’s  Rocky  Coast 
towards  Sunset.  Among 
these  paintings,  those  of 
Mr.  Beatty,  Mr.  Britton, 

Mr.  Brownell,  Miss  Carlyle, 

Miss  May,  Mrs.  Reid,  Mr. 

Rosaire,  and  Mr.  Suzor- 
Cote  were  purchased  for 
the  National  Gallery. 

H.  M.  L. 


brush-work  in  our  drawings,  so  the  free  and  bold 
strokes  of  the  knife  are  very  highly  appreciated  in 
our  glyptic  art. 


The  fifth  annual  exhibition  recently  held  at  the 
Takenodai  in  Uyeno  Park  by  the  Nihon  Chokoku- 
kai,  a  society  composed  of  some  seventeen  of 
the  most  prominent  or  promising  sculptors  in 
wood,  attracted  considerable  attention.  Unlike 
most  others,  their  exhibitions  are  entirely  free  from 
the  business  element,  each  member  striving  to 
show  his  very  highest,  regardless  of  the  possibilities 
of  disposing  of  his  work.  For  fear  that  they  may 
possibly  be  influenced,  consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously,  in  the  choice  of  subject  or  the  manner  of 
execution,  the  members  refrain  even  from  soliciting 


Art  School  Notes 


was  so  vile  and  mean  as 
such  a  suggestion  and 
went  to  the  hills  to  wash 
his  polluted  ears  with  clean 
water  from  a  waterfall. 
The  story  goes  that  while 
he  was  doing  so  there  came 
along  a  farmer  to  water  his 
ox,  but  upon  learning  what 
the  sage  was  about,  he 
muttered,  “  I  will  notallow 
my  precious  ox  to  drink 
such  impure  water,”  and 
he  led  the  reluctant  crea¬ 
ture  away. 


“noble  purity’ 


WOOD  SCULPTURE  BY  SHIMOMURA  KIYOTOKI 


a  visit  from  the  Imperial  Household  Department, 
which  invariably  makes  purchases  in  order  to 
encourage  art  whenever  such  a  visit  is  paid.  The 
results  showed  that  the  sculptors  were  not  fettered 
by  the  restrictions  of  tokonoma — the  post  of  honour 
in  the  Japanese  house — but  had  exercised  freedom 
in  the  choice  of  subjects  and  adopted  sizes  and 
kinds  of  wood  to  suit  their  own  purpose.  The 
visitor  could  look  upon  the  bulk  of  the  work  with 
the  feeling  that  it  was  the  genuine  production  of 
our  own  artists,  each  piece  reflecting  some  phase 
of  the  old  Oriental  life  in  the  light  of  modernism. 


Yamazaki  Choun  had  three  excellent  pieces  :  a 
Kwannon  carved  in  sandalwood,  and  At  Leisure , 
a  boy  on  a  buffalo  left  to  roam  at  its  will,  and 
Hashibe,  a  potter  rubbing  his  perspiring  face 
against  his  naked  shoulder,  suggesting  thereby 
his  soiled  hands.  Hiragushi  Denchu’s  After  the 
Ox  possessed  some  excellent  qualities,  and  good 
technique  was  shown  in  Yonehara  Unkai’s  Gold 
Dust  and  Furuzawa  Kugyo’s  Fudo. 

The  inner  feelings  were  well  ex¬ 
pressed  in  Tranquillity  by  Yoshida 
Hakurei.  As  a  group  subject, 
there  was  A  Corner  of  the  Pasture 
by  Mori  Hosei,  who  also  exhibited 
the  Tiger  here  reproduced. 


Another  interesting  group  was 
that  of  Shimomura  Kiyotoki  (Seiji), 
bearing  the  title  Koketsu  (Noble 
Purity)  and  illustrating  a  story  of 
a  Chinese  sage  named  Kyoyu.  He 
was  respected  and  loved  so  much 
by  his  people  that  one  day  he  was 
approached  by  a  person  who  tried 
to  induce  him  to  take  the  throne. 
The  philosopher  thought  nothing 


Extremely  interesting  also  in  execution  was  Naito 
Shin’s  A  Butcher's  Ktiife,  a  man  brandishing  a 
large  knife  over  a  little  chicken  in  illustration  of  a 
passage  in  the  Chinese  classies  where  it  says,  “  What 
need  to  employ  an  engine  to  crack  a  nut?”  Other 
works  of  interest  were  a  Goat  by  Tagima  Ikka  and 
Ishimoto  Gyokai’s  At  Dusk.  Harada  Jiro. 

ART  SCHOOL  NOTES. 

LONDON. — When  the  Birkbeck  School  of  Art 
ceased  to  exist  at  the  close  of  last  session 
efforts  were  made  to  induce  the  Corporation 
— >  of  London  to  revive  it,  but  the  negotia¬ 
tions  proved  abortive.  The  many  hundreds  of  old 
students  who  owe  their  training  to  the  Birkbeck 
School  will,  however,  be  glad  to  learn  that  though  it 
has  ceased  as  a  name,  its  traditions  are  to  be  carried 
on  in  a  new  school  which  has  just  been  started  at 
2 1  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury,  under  the  direction 


“  tiger ' 


WOOD  SCULPTURE  BY  MORI  HOSEI 
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•“  1IASHIBE,  A  POTTER” 

WOOD  SCULPTURE  BY  YAMAZUKI  CHSUN 
( See  Tokyo  Studio-  Talk,  p.  Sj ) 

of  Mr.  A.  W.  Mason,  who  was  for  many  years 
headmaster  of  the  Birkbeck  School.  The  new 
school  will  be  known  as  “The  Queen  ■  Square 
School  of  Painting  and  Fine  Art,”  and  is  near  the 
British  Museum.  It  will  be  open  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  morning  and  evening,  and 
on  Saturday  morning.  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas,  R.A., 
and  Mrs.  Lucas  have  shown  their  interest  in  the 
new  school  by  consenting  to  act  as  Visitors. 


The  following  lectures  are  to  be  given  at  the 
Central  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Southampton 
Row,  on  Wednesday  evenings  at  8  :  Mr.  E.  F. 
Strange,  R.E.,  “  Design  in  the  making  of  the 
Printed  Book  and  Book  Illustration  ”  (February  25, 
March  4,  ri),  and  “Japanese  Process  of  Colour 
Printing”  (March  18);  Prof.  T.  W.  Arnold, 
“Persian  Illuminations”  (March  25);  Mr.  E.  B. 
Havell,  “Indian  Paintings  and  Illuminations” 
(April  1  and  8);  Mr.  A.  M.  Hind,  “Woodcuts  and 
Woodcutting”  (April  22),  and  “Etching  and 
Engraving  in  the  Decoration  of  Books  ”  (April  29). 
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REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

Francesco  Goya.  By  Hugh  Stokes.  (London  : 
Herbert  Jenkins.)  iol.  6 d.  net. — Goya,  almost 
the  most  vital  personality  of  modern  art,  has 
been  strangely  neglected  by  biographers,  perhaps 
because  the  task  of  writing  the  lives  of  painters 
generally  falls  to  critics  who  are  more  interested 
in  art  than  in  life  and  are  rather  indifferent 
to  the  personality  of  an  artist,  though  it  may  be 
of  great  significance.  Without  even  mentioning 
his  art,  the  life  of  Goya  would  be  immensely  inter¬ 
esting  ;  his  temperament  in  any  case  w'ould  reward 
analysis  ;  and  his  art  itself  is  so  strongly  personal 
that  it  leaves  no  opportunity  for  the  “  dry-as-dust  ” 
method.  Mr  Hugh  Stokes  does  not  allow  the 
critical  side  of  his  book  to  suffer  because  the 
attractiveness  of  the  human  value  of  his  subject’s 
life  appeals  to  him.  With  considerable  success 
he  adopts  the  only  method  in  such  a  case,  of 
regarding  the  art  primarily  as  the  mirror  of  the 
artist’s  personality.  The  subjectiveness  of  all 
great  modern  painting  is  foreshadowed  in  the  art 
of  Goya.  Mr.  Stokes  skilfully  keeps  the  figure  of 
the  master  in  relation  to  his  time.  Imagination 
made  Goya’s  realism  rival  life  itself.  “  Born  in 
medievalism,  educated  amidst  the  classic  revival, 
he  was  a  Romantic  before  the  leaders  of  that  group 
were  born.”  In  an  admirable  monograph  on  Goya 
written  a  few  years  ago,  Mr.  William  Rothenstein 
happily  compared  him  with  Balzac,  in  that  the 
characters  depicted  on  his  canvas  seem  themselves 
in  possession  of  genius.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
Goya  unless  we  take  into  account  his  possession  of 
a  fervour  absolutely  modern,  in  contrast  with  the 
artistic  repose  of  his  time.  We  are  sure  that  Mr. 
Stokes  would  not  wish  us  to  hail  his  book  as  a  final 
one  on  the  painter,  but  it  most  effectually  brings 
our  information  about  him  up  to  date,  while  pre¬ 
serving  the  legend  of  his  rare  individuality.  The 
book  is  excellently  illustrated  by  forty-eight  full- 
page  illustrations. 

Painting  in  the  Far  East.  By  Laurence 
Binyon.  Second  edition,  revised  throughout. 
(London  :  Edvv.  Arnold.  215.  net. — Little  by  little 
our  knowledge  of  the  progress  of  pictorial  art  in 
the  Far  East  during  the  ages  of  antiquity  is  being 
enlarged,  and  the  more  we  know  of  it  the  more 
interesting  its  study  becomes.  In  regard  to 
Japanese  painting  the  material  available  for  study¬ 
ing  the  early  and  intermediate  stages  is  compara¬ 
tively  abundant,  though  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  ancient  temples  and  monasteries  contain  a 
rich  fund  of  art  treasures  about  which  little  is 
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known  except  to  a  favoured  few.  But  of  the 
earliest  stages  of  Chinese  painting,  reaching  back 
to  a  far  more  -remote  antiquity  than  Japanese 
painting,  our  knowledge  is  based  almost  entirely 
on  tradition.  The  number  of  still  extant  originals 
which  can  be  definitely  assigned  to  a  date  anterior 
to  the  T’ang  dynasty  is  very  small,  and  of  these 
only  two  or  three  at  most  have  found  their  way 
to  the  West,  one  being  the  remarkable  scroll 
painting  in  the  British  Museum  attributed  to 
Ku  K’ai-chih,  who  flourished  in  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury  a.d.  This  painting,  of  which  a  complete 
facsimile  reproduction  has  been  published  by  the 
Museum  authorities,  has  been  closely  investigated 
by  scholars  since  the  first  edition  of  Mr.  Binyon’s 
book  made  its  appearance,  and  in  the  new  revised 
edition  he  therefore  devotes  special  attention  to  it 
when  dealing  with  Chinese  painting  prior  to  the 
T’ang  dynasty.  In  regard  to  this  dynasty  a 
very  important  source  of  information  has  become 
available  in  the  interval  as  a  result  of  the  wonderful 
discoveries  made  by  Sir  Aurel  Stein  and  M.  Pelliot 
in  Chinese  Turkestan.  The  paintings  recovered 
from  the  Cave-temple  at  the  “  Halls  of  Thousand 
Buddhas  ”  after  nearly  a  thousand  years  of  seclusion 
include  some  which  are  supposed  to  be  of  great 
antiquity,  but  a  considerable  number  are  definitely 
assigned  to  the  T’ang  period  (6  [8-905) — the  period 
of  China’s  “greatest  poetry  and  of  her  grandest  and 
most  vigorous,  if  not,  perhaps,  her  most  perfect  art.” 
In  these  paintings  Buddhist  ideas  are  paramount, 
but  the  T’ang  was  also  a  period  when  landscape 
was  favoured,  and  two  exceedingly  interesting  ex¬ 
amples  are  included  among  the  illustrations.  In 
dealing  with  this  and  subsequent  periods  in  his 
revised  edition,  Mr.  Binyon  has  consulted  other 
important  sources  of  information,  such  as  the 
fine  collection  sent  over  by  the  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  Japan-British  Exhibition,  the  Boston 
Museum  Collection  and  that  of  Mr.  Freer  at 
Detroit,  and  the  valuable  series  of  reproductions 
of  ancient  masterpieces  of  Chinese  and  Japanese 
painting  published  by  the  “  Kokka,”  the  Shimbi 
Taikwan,  etc.,  in  Japan.  The  aim  and  scope  of 
the  book  may  best  be  stated  in  the  author’s  own 
words  :  “  My  chief  concern,”  he  says,  “  has  been, 
not  to  discuss  questions  of  authorship  or  archaeo¬ 
logy,  but  to  inquire  what  aesthetic  value  and  signifi¬ 
cance  these  Eastern  paintings  possess  for  us  in  the 
West.  Therefore  in  each  period  1  have  chosen  a 
few  typical  masters  who  concentrate  in  their  work 
the  predominant  ideals  of  their  time  rather  than 
bewilder  the  reader  with  lists  of  unfamiliar  names.” 
It  is  indeed  an  illuminating  survey  of  an  intensely 


interesting  field  of  study  that  he  here  presents  to 
students  of  Eastern  art,  who  will  be  grateful  for 
the  thought  and  care  he  has  bestowed  on  it. 
The  illustrations  have  been  selected  with  admirable 
discretion. 

Robert  and  Andrew  Foulis  and  the  Glasgow  Press. 
With  some  account  of  the  Glasgow  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts.  By  David  Murray,  M. A.,  LL.D.  (Glasgow: 
Jas.  Maclehose  &  Sons.)  ior.  6 d.  net. — This 
interesting  account  of  the  life  of  the  brothers,  Robert 
and  Andrew  Foulis,  was  prepared  by  the  author 
over  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  owing  to  a  variety  of 
circumstances  its  publication  has  been  thus  long 
delayed.  The  brothers  started  their  career  as 
book-dealers  in  days  when  the  business  was  largely 
carried  on  by  means  of  auctions ;  in  close  touch 
with  the  University  they  became  in  due  course  the 
accredited  University  booksellers.  Soon  they 
became  publishers,  and  the  next  step  was  the  start¬ 
ing  of  their  own  press.  The  history  of  all  this  and 
of  the  founding  by  Robert  Foulis,  an  enthusiastic 
lover  of  art,  of  the  Glasgow  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
and  the  story  of  that  excellent  but  ill-starred  venture 
is  all  set  forth  most  interestingly  in  this  volume. 

First  Steps  in  Collecting.  By  Grace  M.  Vallois 
(London:  T.  Werner  Laurie.)  6r.  net.— In  this 
book  the  author  has  provided  a  useful  companion 
volume  to  her  work  on  the  “  Antiques  and  Curios 
in  our  Homes”  which  appeared  some  time  ago. 
The  very  wide  scope  of  this  book  naturally  pre¬ 
cludes  anything  in  the  nature  of  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  different  subjects  and  as  almost  all 
branches  are  dealt  with  it  is  only  to  be  expected 
that  some  receive  rather  scant  notice.  The  frank 
admission  of  its  mission  as  a  primer,  however, 
disarms  criticism  on  this  score,  and  as  the  pages 
are  filled  with  a  variety  of  useful  hints  and 
suggestions  as  well  as  much  matter  descriptive  of 
works  of  different  periods,  illustrated  by  more  than 
sixty  reproductions  from  photographs  of  old 
furniture,  ceramic  and  glass  ware  and  other  objects 
and  curios,  the  book  should  prove  decidedly  help¬ 
ful  to  those  who  are  taking  their  first  steps  in 
collecting.  _ 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Black 
a  copy  of  the  new  issue  of  that  indispensable  store¬ 
house  of  contemporary  biography,  Who's  Who  (15s'. 
net),  and  with  it  a  copy  of  the  companion  hand¬ 
books,  JVho’s  Who  Year  Book  and  Writers ’  and 
Artists'  Year  Book  (each  r.v.  net.).  The  English - 
woman's  Year  Book  and  Directory  for  1914  ( 2 s.  6 d. 
net)  adds  some  new  features  to  its  extensive  fund 
of  useful  information. 
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THE  LAY  FIGURE:  ON  THE 
INCIDENCE  OF  TAXATION. 

“Has  it  ever  struck  you  what  an  intimate 
connection  there  is  between  national  expenditure 
and  the  well-being  of  art  ?  ”  asked  the  Art  Critic. 
“  Have  you  ever  realised,  I  mean,  how  much  taxa¬ 
tion  in  its  various  forms  affects  the  prosperity  of 
the  artist  and  controls  his  opportunities  ?  ” 

“  I  realise  that  it  makes  some  very  serious  de¬ 
ductions  from  his  earnings,”  returned  the  Young 
Artist ;  “and  that  it  takes  out  of  his  pocket  a  great 
deal  more  than  he  is  ever  able  to  spare.  Is  that 
what  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  Not  quite,”  replied  the  Critic.  “  Of  course  the 
artist,  like  every  other  professional  man,  has  to  pay 
to  the  State  a  proportion  of  his  earnings,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  he  wishes  that  he  were  exempt — 
that  is  just  human  nature.  But  what  I  really  mean  is 
that  when  the  taxation  of  a  country  is  heavy  the  artist 
has  not  only  to  pay  the  tax  upon  his  earnings  but 
finds  that  these  earnings  are  actually  diminished  as 
well.” 

“  He  gets  it  both  ways,  in  fact,”  laughed  the 
Man  with  the  Red  Tie.  “Well,  these  are  the 
blessings  of  civilisation,  so  he  ought  not  to 
complain.” 

“  But  he  has  every  justification  for  complaint  if  he 
finds  that  he  is  paying  twice  over,”  cried  the  Young 
Painter.  “  Under  such  conditions  he  suffers 
unfairly  and  he  ought  to  protest  against  unjust 
treatment.” 

“  What  is  the  good  of  protesting  against  things 
you  cannot  alter  ?  ”  asked  the  Man  with  the  Red 
Tie.  “  When  you  are  ‘  up  against  ’  something  you 
cannot  change  you  can  do  nothing  but  grin  and 
bear  it.” 

“  Against  something  you  cannot  alter  !  Yes,  in 
that  case  protest  is  wasted,”  agreed  the  Critic. 
“  But  is  the  position  about  which  I  am  talking  so 
immutable  ?  Is  this  reckless  national  expenditure, 
with  the  consequent  weight  ot  taxation,  so  absolutely 
necessary  ?  ” 

“  I  suppose  so,  or  the  country  would  not  put  up 
with  it,”  sighed  the  Young  Painter.  “  All  modem 
nations  are  rushing  into  expensive  legislative  ex¬ 
periments,  and  so  the  taxes  keep  on  going  up  to 
meet  the  outlay,” 

“  And  as  the  taxes  go  up  the  amount  of  spare 
cash  available  for  the  encouragement  of  art  gets 
less  and  less,”  said  the  Man  with  the  Red  Tie. 
“  That  is  how  things  work  out.” 

“  Just  so,”  replied  the  Critic.  “  That  is  precisely 
how  things  work  out.  Unfortunately,  most  people 
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regard  art  as  a  luxury,  and  when  they  are  hard  hit 
by  increases  in  taxation  they  fix  upon  it  as  the  very 
first  of  their  luxuries  to  be  cut  off.  If  you  cannot 
get  them  to  believe  that  art  is  one  of  the  chief 
necessaries  of  life — one  worth  making  sacrifices  for 
in  other  directions — you  must  try  to  relieve  them  of 
some  of  the  burden  of  taxation  and  so  benefit  the 
artist  indirectly.” 

“  A  pleasant  dream,  indeed,”  exclaimed  the 
Young  Painter.  “  Is  the  stuff  that  dreams  are 
made  of  going  to  be  a  force  in  the  political  world  ?  ” 

“  That  is  a  matter  for  the  community  to  decide,” 
declared  the  Critic.  “  In  all  civilised  countries 
the  last  word  in  questions  of  expenditure  is  with 
the  people,  and  if  they  insist  upon  reductions  in 
taxation  those  reductions  will  have  to  be  made 
sooner  or  later.  Surely  the  number  of  art  workers 
and  art  lovers  is  large  enough,  if  they  would  only 
pull  together,  to  exercise  an  appreciable  influence 
over  the  views  of  the  community.” 

“  Even  if  we  take  that  for  granted,”  argued  the 
Young  Painter,  “  I  do  not  see  how,  with  things  as 
they  are,  you  are  going  to  reduce  the  national 
expenditure.  In  what  direction  can  you  effect 
economies  ?  ” 

“Well,  take  one  thing,”  returned  the  Critic;  “look 
at  the  enormous  sums  that  are  lavished  upon  what 
is  called  education,  a  great  deal  of  which  consists 
in  teaching  unnecessary  things  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  children  on  the  chance  that  one  in 
ten  thousand  may  prove  to  be  a  genius.  What  is 
the  use  of  cramming  all  the  rest  with  stuff  which 
they  have  to  be  coerced  into  learning  and  which 
they  forget  within  a  few  months  after  leaving  school  ? 
Look  at  the  multiplication  of  non-productive 
governmental  agencies  with  their  increasing  hordes 
of  well-paid  officials  who  are  assured  of  a  comfort¬ 
able  subsistence  for  the  rest  of  their  days.  There 
is  hardly  any  section  of  the  national  administra¬ 
tion  in  which  economies  would  be  impossible,  if 
only  the  interests  of  the  country  were  properly 
considered.” 

“  And  if  as  a  result  of  these  economies  taxation 
were  reduced,  do  you  think  art  would  benefit?” 
asked  the  Man  with  the  Red  Tie. 

“  Certainly  I  do,”  replied  the  Critic.  “  If  people 
generally  were  relieved  of  some  of  the  burden  now 
laid  upon  them  there  would  be  much  more  money 
available  for  the  encouragement  of  art,  and  artists 
would  not  be  crushed,  as  they  are  now,  by  their 
own  taxes  and  those  of  other  people  as  well.  And 
do  not  forget  that  an  increase  in  artistic  production 
means  a  great  addition  to  the  assets  of  the  nation.” 

The  Lay  Figure. 
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A  LLEN  TUCKER:  A  PAINTER  WITH 
/\  A  FRESH  VISION 
/-A  BY  FORBES  WATSON 

It  is  truer  of  painting  than  of  any 
other  art  that  the  tiresome  always  has  prestige 
in  the  eyes  of  pedants  and,  conversely,  that  pe¬ 
dants  are  the  last  to  discover  that  which  is  not 
tiresome.  Allen  Tucker  is  just  the  type  of 
painter  which  pedants  do  not  like,  one  reason  be¬ 
ing  that,  fortunately,  his  art  lacks  the  precision 
of  the  foot-rule  and  the  map.  His  painting  is 
equally  lacking  in  the  platitudes  which  pedantry 
constantly  confounds  with  traditional  princi¬ 
ples,  and  of  the  veneer  of  tradition  it  is  most  de¬ 
lightfully  free.  He  is  frankly  modern,  looking 
at  life,  at  people,  and  at  nature  with  a  fearless¬ 
ness  that  is  splendid. 

It  is  significant  how  sympathetically  that  con¬ 
ception  of  painting  which  the  vague  term  of  Im¬ 
pressionism  suggests  as  well  as  another,  has  been 


felt  by  sensitive  American  painters,  and  how  indi¬ 
vidually  the  impetus  given  by  Impressionism  has 
been  developed  by  such  men  as  Twachtman,  Weir, 
Hassam,  Lawson,  Glackens  and  finally  Allen 
Tucker.  The  two  painters  who  appear  most  ob¬ 
viously  to  have  affected  the  work  of  Allen  Tucker 
are  Monet  and  Van  Gogh.  In  a  general  way  he 
received  his  palette  from  Monet,  that  is,  the  high- 
keyed  palette  evolved,  more  or  less  scientifically, 
to  interpret  the  colours  of  a  sunlit  out-of-doors. 
But  Tucker  owes  to  Monet  no  more  than  his  first 
impulse  toward  his  present  style. 

Nor  does  he  owe  to  Van  Gogh  more  than  the 
encouragement  which  he  may  have  received  from 
his  work  to  follow  the  instinct  of  a  nature,  at  once 
passionate  and  sensitive,  to  paint  directly.  The 
obvious  traits  of  Van  Gogh  he  has  seldom  touched 
upon,  and  the  intense  Dutchman’s  extravagances 
he  has  never  approached,  being  moved  more  by 
the  breathing,  living  rhythm  of  Van  Gogh’s  work 
at  its  best  than  by  the  methods  of  it.  From  Van 
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Gogh  too,  he  may  have  gained  the  confidence 
necessary  to  express  his  own  untrammelled  vis¬ 
ion.  Being  cultivated,  both  in  his  appreciation 
of  Oriental  and  Occidental  art,  Tucker  is  not  given 
to  unreasoning  acceptance  of  all  painting  that  is 
trade-marked:  modern.  He  has  no  affiliations 
with  the  large  body  of  ignorant  acrobats  whose 
sole  desire  is  to  make  a  sensation,  meanwhile  escap¬ 
ing  the  immense  difficulties  of  serious  painting. 

Keenly  susceptible  to  modern  tendencies,  and 
painting  in  a  modern  manner,  he  records  the  im¬ 
pressions  of  a  high-strung,  susceptible  nature, 
whose  emotions  are  guided  by  the  subtlest  intel¬ 
lect  and  by  a  distinguished  sense  of  choice.  When 
a  picture  is  painted  in  a  manner  evolved  in  our 
own  epoch,  it  is  called  modern  because  that  is 
the  easiest  and  most  obvious  thing  to  call  it,  but 
the  work  of  Allen  Tucker  is  modern  in  the  deeper 
sense  in  which  all  vital  art  of  to-day  is  modern. 

Whatever  the  fashion  suggested  by  a  painter’s 
style  his  true  modernity  depends  on  how  acutely 
he  responds  to  the  life  of 
his  day. 

It  is  several  years  now 
since  1  saw  the  first  “one- 
man”  exhibition  of  Allen 
Tucker’s  work.  Since  then 
I  have  seen  two  other  such 
exhibitions  as  well  as  a  num¬ 
ber  of  smaller  and  larger  gen¬ 
eral  exhibitions  in  which  his 
paintings  took  part,  but  it 
was  at  the  International  Ex¬ 
hibition  held  in  New  York 
last  year  by  the  Association 
of  American  Painters  and 
Sculptors  (of  which  Mr. 

Tucker  is  a  member), and  at 
the  Salon  in  Paris  last 
spring,  that  certain  charac¬ 
teristics  of  his  work  first  be¬ 
came  clearly  apparent. 

In  the  first  place,  there 
was  evidence  of  artistic 
growth,  an  increasing  range 
in  colour,  a  more  robust 
grasp  of  form  and  absolutely 
no  sense  of  repetition,  no 
feeling  that  the  artist’s  ideas 
had  set  in  a  mould.  And  in 
the  second  place,  it  became 
evident  that  here  was  one 
of  the  exceptional  modern 
painters,  inspired  by  the  ivory  and  rlue  by  allen  tucker 


creative  instinct  of  our  own  time,  mentally  alive 
to  its  realities. 

Ice  StortH,  reproduced  herewith,  is  but  one 
of  the  beautiful  landscapes,  brilliant  in  key  and 
delicate  in  colour,  which  proves  that  for  this  ar¬ 
tist  painting  is  a  living  language,  not  a  dead  form, 
that  it  is  an  expression  of  life,  that  fashions  of 
painting  may  come  and  go,  but  certain  laws  re¬ 
main,  one  of  which  is  that  the  painter  must  finally 
express  himself  with  complete  absorption  in  his 
idea,  and  with  complete  unconsciousness  of  his 
means — an  unconsciousness  won  only  by  patient 
and  thorough  study. 

It  is  the  landscapes  by  Allen  Tucker  that  most 
successfully  indicate  his  attainments.  At  their 
best  they  are  fresh,  high-keyed,  fervent  and  di¬ 
rect;  and  in  colour  they  are  most  distinguished. 
At  their  worst  they  fail  honestly,  as  only  the 
painter  can  who  refuses  ever  to  dodge  a  problem. 
A  painter  who  never  dodges  a  problem  is  one  that 
cannot  fail  to  repay  close  study. 
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With  regard  to  Mr.  Tucker’s  landscapes  the 
combination  of  honest  outlook  with  a  capacity 
for  the  subtlest  mental  processes  is  entirely  fe¬ 
licitous.  In  these  landscapes  the  sunlight  quivers, 
they  communicate  a  sense  of  joy;  a  feeling  of 
passionate  absorption  in  the  beauty  of  the  world 
pervades  them.  They  are  the  living  creation  of 
the  life  in  nature  and  of  the  spirit  which  perceives  it. 

But  it  is  Mr.  Tucker’s  portraits  that  perhaps 
most  clearly  illustrate  both  his  strongest  and  his 
weakest  points.  A  reproduction  of  a  portrait  in 
which  the  colour  pattern  plays  an  important  part, 
is  unsatisfactory,  but  the  accompanying  repro¬ 
duction  of  Mr.  Tucker’s  portrait,  Ivory  and  Blue , 
is  illuminating  even  in  black  and  white.  The 
drawing  has  not  the  freedom  of  the  drawing  in 
the  landscapes,  the  colour  of  the  flesh  is  slightly 
cold,  but  the  psychology  is  intensely  vivid  and 
truly  revealing. 

There  is  something  positively  ingenuous  in  the 
way  in  which  the  more  obvious  appeal  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  has  been  ignored.  Think  of  that  subject  in 
the  hands  of,  let  us  say  a  colonel  or  even  a  major- 
general  in  the  army  of  Sargent  imitators.  What 
opportunities  it  offers  for  feats  of  surface  clever¬ 
ness!  From  the  point  of  view  of  fluency  and  com¬ 
plete  mastery  of  grammar,  the  portrait  is  imper¬ 
fect,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  design  and 
psychology  it  is  a  rare  work. 

We  are  not  used  to  such  serious  portraiture  and 
to  a  complete  immolation  of  what  is  called  flat¬ 
tery;  for  the  average  portrait  painter  has  to  sell 
himself  so  often  before  he  can  “get  on”  that  by 
the  time  he  arrives,  he  has  lost  the  power  of  hon¬ 
est  vision.  Our  taste  in  portraits  has  become  so 
hopelessly  corrupt  that  serious  portraits  are  sel¬ 
dom  wanted. 

Mr.  Tucker’s  are  not  portraits  in  the  conven¬ 
tional  sense,  since  the  centre  of  interest  is  not 
directed  at  the  head  by  any  artificial  means. 
He  composes  his  portraits  with  great  care,  con¬ 
sidering  the  placing  of  the  sitter  and  the  relation 
of  each  object  in  the  picture  to  the  design  of  the 
whole,  and  he  succeeds  in  producing  the  effect  of 
the  entire  subject,  accessories  as  well  as  head,  be¬ 
ing  bathed  and  saturated  with  light.  These 
portraits  are  richly  original  with  an  honesty  as 
pure  as  that  of  a  child.  They  are  none  the  less 
painted  with  plenty  of  hard-won  knowledge  and 
a  rare  discrimination.  They  breathe  a  finer  at¬ 
mosphere  than  that  of  a  regulation  portrait- 
maker.  I  would  rather  have  one  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  cleverest  works  of  all  the  Sargent 
imitators. 
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IGURD  NEANDROSS 
BY  CHARLES  DE  KAY 


A  sculptor  with  a  name  that  sounds 
half  Scandinavian,  half  Greek,  is  neverthe¬ 
less  an  American.  He  was  born  of  Norwegian 
parents  who  came  to  America  just  in  time  to  have 
their  son  greet  the  light  of  day — if  not  exactly 
upon  the  soil  of  the  new  world,  yet  upon  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  off  the  shores  of  California!  The 
question  might  be  asked  whether  this  birth  on  the 
ocean  wave  should  give  Mr.  Sigurd  Neandross  the 
right  to  call  himself  an  Oriental  or  claim  that  he 
alone  is  an  original  modern  Viking,  more  at  home 
on  the  salt  flood  than  on  mother  earth.  He  seems 
to  have  settled  the  matter  by  passing  most  of  his 


THE  KISS 


BY  SIGURD  NEANDROSS 
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Sigurd  Neandross 


THE  EGYPTIAN  WIDOW  BY  SIGURD  NEANDROSS 


life  in  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of 
certain  years  in  Denmark.  Given  his  nativity  on 
the  ocean  and  his  Scandinavian  ancestry,  it  is  not 
strange  that  one  of  his  earliest  works  should  be  a 
figure  at  Copenhagen  called  The  Sound  of  the  Sea, 
a  female  figure  leaning  over  a  harp,  as  if  listening 
to  the  reverberation  of  the  wind  in  the  strings. 

The  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song 

And  certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres 

To  hear  the  sea-maid’s  music. 

Neandross  did  not  fashion  for  the  monument  at 
Copenhagen  that  mermaid  of  Shakespeare’s  lines, 
but  a  Muse  of  the  Sea  with  swirling  draperies, 
seated,  absorbed  in  the  evolution  of  music  that 
recalls  the  whispering  of  wind  through  the  rigging, 
the  low  booming  of  waves  on  the  strand.  Just  the 
opposite  of  those  statuaries  who  furnish  commer¬ 
cial  builders  with  the  wares  they  call  for,  he 
belongs  to  that  rarer  kind  of  sculptor  who  makes 
one  think.  His  works  do  not  reveal  all  they  have 
to  say  at  once,  but  ask  you  to  come  again  and  use 
your  imagination.  In  other  words,  he  is  a  sculp¬ 


tor  with  temperament  who  goes  his  own  way, 
endeavoring  to  express  lovely  and  innocent  and 
poetic  feelings  to  the  best  of  his  ability  through 
his  chosen  art. 

He  does  not  look  about  him  to  see  what  happens 
to  be  the  last  cry  in  sculpture  and  hasten  to  copy 
the  master  who  occupies  for  the  time  being  the 
front  seat  in  popular  favour.  He  works  out  his 
owm  salvation  with  such  gifts  as  he  may  command, 
perfectly  willing  that  others  should  take  their  path 
along  other  lines  than  bis. 

The  Kiss  may  be  found  among  the  works  of 
various  sculptors — -delicate  and  sportive  under  the 
chisel  of  Canova,  coarse  and  animal  in  the  clay  of 
Auguste  Rodin.  When  this  young  sculptor  at¬ 
tempts  the  well-worn  subject,  we  find  him  neither 
sportive  nor  sensual,  but  naturally  able  to  express 
in  a  clean  and  passionate  way  the  embrace  of  two 
persons  for  whom  love  is  something  higher  than 
the  senses.  The  youth,  a  winner  in  some  contest, 
if  we  mark  rightly  the  olive  crown  he  wears,  is  too 
much  overcome  by  his  love  to  smile  or  gesticulate, 
whilst  as  to  speech,  that  is  drowned  by  feeling. 
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The  two  embody  very  chastely  what  Byron  ex¬ 
presses  in  the  line : 

A  long,  long  kiss,  a  kiss  of  youth  and  love. 

The  contrast  between  the  muscular  form  of  the 
winner  of  the  wreath  and  the  suave  modulations 
of  the  girl’s  figure;  the  difference  between  the 
action,  just  suspended,  in  the  youth  overtaking 
the  maid,  and  the  complete  rest  of  the  latter,  as 
she  surrenders  herself  to  his  eager  hands,  are  told 
with  delicate  reticence.  The  group  belongs  to  the 
same  kind  of  sentiment  we  find  in  Mother  and 
Child,  an  early  work  by  Neandross  which  was 
exhibited  in  Germany  and  bought  for  the  art 
museum  in  Krefeld.  It  has  the  quality  of  simple 
sweetness  we  associate  with  some  of  the  paintings 
and  sculpture  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

If  these  sculptures  of  the  affections  present  an 
engaging  view  of  the  happiness  of  life,  others  by 
the  same  artist  offer  with  gentle  insistance  the  cup 
of  sorrow.  Living  with  wife  and  a  sheaf  of  bloom¬ 
ing  children  in  a  house  built  with  his  own  hands  in 
the  woods  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Palisades, 
he  can  realize  unhappiness  in  others.  Happy,  both 
as  a  husband  and  a  father,  he  imagines  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  her  who  has  lost  her  partner,  and  expresses 
them  by  way  of  Egypt  in  The  Egyptian  Widow. 

Against  the  immovable  curves  of  the  box, 
shaped  like  a  seated  man,  in  which  the  mummy  of 
the  departed  sits  enshrined,  he  contrasts  the  living 
curves  of  the  widowed  mother,  as  she  kneels  in 
Oriental  fashion  with  the  back  of  the  feet  flat  on 
the  ground,  and,  clutching  her  head  in  both  hands, 
leans  forward  against  the  painted  shrine. 

Observe  the  sense  of  composition  in  these  two 
groups.  Note  the  restraint  in  the  expression  of 
passionate  love  and  hopeless  sorrow  in  the  several 
pieces,  and  consider  whether  in  regard  to  this  par¬ 
ticular  sculptor  we  are  not  up  to  our  old  tricks — 
neglecting  to  avail  ourselves  of  talents  in  sculpture 
when  they  are  to  be  had — only  virtuously  to  regret 
their  absence  when  no  longer  available!  Artists 
with  imaginative,  sensitive  minds  are  so  few  that 
they  stand  out  against  a  drab-colored  background. 

In  America  we  have  many  good  sculptors  of 
both  sexes,  but  for  the  most  part  they  do  not  shine 
on  the  side  of  imagination.  The  public  does  not 
demand  of  them  much  beyond  portraits,  or  else 
certain  accepted  forms,  religious  or  patriotic,  such 
as  angels  and  “boys  in  blue.”  The  consequence 
is  that  where  little  is  asked  less  is  given.  Sculp¬ 
ture  is  starved  in  the  house  of  her  friends.  If  an 
artist  possesses  an  imagination  he  must  work 
alone,  and  without  the  pressure  from  some  ad¬ 


mirer  or  amateur  who  is  interested  in  his  work  and 
pushes  him  on.  There  is  a  demand  for  sportive, 
whimsical  statuary,  and  this  crowds  the  exhibi¬ 
tions  ;  since  artists  are  always  forthcoming  who  have 
the  requisite  fancy  to  hit  off  the  humour  of  the  day 
with  more  or  less  delicacy  and  supply  the  call  for 
fountains  and  ash-trays  designed  in  lighter  vein. 

Now  and  then,  however,  one  comes  across  a 
sculptor  who  is  hardy  enough  to  exist  under  the 
complicated  discouragements  thrown  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  on  thoughtful  work.  To  him,  of  course,  exist¬ 
ence  is  only  possible  at  the  loss  of  long  hours  filled 
with  humdrum  labour;  he  is  lucky  indeed  if  he  have 
the  strength  of  mind  and  body  to  pursue  his  own 
higher  themes  between  whiles.  Such  an  artist  is 
Sigurd  Neandross,  who  lives  his  life  with  wife  and 
children  in  a  house  of  concrete  and  timber  which 
he  has  built  with  his  own  hands  in  the  woods 
near  Ridgefield,  New  Jersey. 

WHAT  TALE  DOES  THIS  TAPESTRY 
TELL? 

An  illustrated  article  appeared  in  our  Janu¬ 
ary  number,  under  the  above  heading,  by  Charles 
de  Kay,  in  which  the  writer  traced  the  subject  to 
an  Arturian  legend.  To  Mr.  Lewis,  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  this 
tapestry  tells  quite  a  different  tale: 

“  I  read  with  much  interest  the  article  by  Charles 
de  Kay  in  your  valuable  publication,  entitled 
‘What  Tale  Does  this  Tapestry  Tell?’  and  writi. 
to  answer  it.  The  tapestry  in  question  is  beauti¬ 
fully  reproduced,  facing  page  clxi  of  Volume  LI  of 
The  International  Studio. 

“  The  tale  it  tells  is  unmistakable,  and  is  recorded 
in  II  Samuel,  Chapter  XI,  wherein  it  is  said  that 
‘David  walked  upon  the  roof  of  the  King’s  house; 
and  from  the  roof  he  saw  a  woman  washing  herself, 
and  the  woman  was  very  beautiful  to  look  upon. 
And  David  sent  a  messenger  after  the  woman. 
And  one  said,  is  not  this  Bath-sheba  the  daughter 
of  Eliam,  the  wife  of  Uriah,  the  Hittite?’ 

“  Almost  all  medieval  pictures  portray  sacred 
scenes.  The  woman  washing  at  the  fountain  is 
Bathsheba.  The  youthful,  vigorous  man,  as  Mr. 
de  Kay  describes,  is  not  a  lover  seizing  a  pretext  to 
approach  his  love,  but  is  the  messenger  of  King 
David,  who  is  shown  in  the  upper  balcony  to  the 
right,  watching  the  effect  of  his  messenger’s  visit. 

“  The  unconventional  manner  in  which  the  scene 
is  represented  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
chief  figures  are  portraits.  Hence  Bathsheba  is 
robed,  but  there  is  nothing  at  all  in  the  Bible  to 
justify  the  commonly  accepted  idea  that  Bathsheba 
was  otherwise  than  robed  when  King  David  looked 
upon  her.” 

Mr.  George  Leland  Hunter  has  also  a  similar 
charge  to  make,  supported  by  a  picture  with  in- 
woven  legend  which  will  appear  later.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  note  what  stand  Mr.  de  Kay  will 
make  against  his  opponents. 
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BOYS  BATHING 


A 


LEXANDER  GRINAGER: 
PRECIATION 


AN  AP- 


There  are  artists  whose  fame  is 
spread  abroad  on  every  occasion  and 
who,  willy-nilly,  are  ever  before  the  footlights;  and 
there  are  artists,  too,  possessed  of  a  little  private 
trumpet  which  seldom  reposes  in  its  case;  there 
are  still  other  artists  who,  like  the  violet  ’neath  a 
mossy  stone,  exude  their  fragrance  in  artistic  soli¬ 
tude — of  such  is  Alexander  Grinager,  a  native 
of  Minnesota,  and  owing  to  excessive  mod¬ 
esty  practically  unknown.  Yet  he  is  doing  splen¬ 
did  work.  He  has  spent  many  winters  studying 
in  Copenhagen  and  his  summers  in  wandering 
through  Jotund  Fjelderne,  the  Wild  Mountains, 
with  Grieg  and  Sinding  as  his  comrades.  The 
impression  they  received,  in  the  case  of  Grieg  and 
Sinding,  found  expression  in  music,  while  Grinager 
records  them  upon  canvas. 

The  out-of-door  feeling  is  very  marked  in  all 
his  compositions  and  his  two  great  qualities  are  an 
admirable  rendering  of  sunlight  and  a  capable 
handling  of  running  streams.  His  Boys  Bathing 
and  Anvers  sur  Oise  are  bathed  in  sunlight.  The 
former  picture  was  hung  in  the  Academy,  but 
owing  to  being  skied  was  only  seen  by  few,  and 
then  to  disadvantage. 

Mr.  Grinager  has  exquisite  feeling  for  every 
change,  however  subtle,  between  sunrise  and  sun¬ 
set,  and  shows  fine  sentiment  when  painting  the 


close  of  day,  caressed  by  soft  gold  and  opal  light. 
He  paints  broadly  or  smoothly,  to  suit  his  subject, 
and  the  picture  we  reproduce  representing  one  of 
his  sons,  shows  the  reverence  he  bears  to  the  old 


A  SON  OF  MINE 


BY  A.  GRINAGER 
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BRONX  RIVER  BY  A.  GRINAGER 


masters,  in  that  he  can  attune  himself  to  their  best 
traditions,  without  slavish  imitations.  Another  of 
his  boys  he  has  painted  with  the  sun  streaming 
through  the  window  and  creating  mystic  patch- 
work  upon  floor,  chair  and  youngster,  reminiscent 
of  Vermeer,  but  carried  out  in  a 
truly  modern  spirit. 

He  loves  to  paint  dark  cathedral 
interiors,  with  the  light  stealing  in 
from  door  or  window  and  lighting 
up  some  nook  or  corner.  In  look¬ 
ing  at  his  paintings  we  recall  uncon¬ 
sciously  a  line  of  Whitman: 

“The  true  poets  are  not  followers  of 
beauty,  but  the  august  masters  of 
beauty.” 

His  painting,  The  Brook ,  is  a  fine 
out-of-door  study,  full  of  chilly 
atmosphere,  that  difficult  substance 
to  paint,  frozen  snow,  has  been  skil¬ 
fully  handled,  and  the  brook  reveals 
dangerous  depths  to  any  boys  fool¬ 
hardy  enough  to  make  it  a  thor¬ 
oughfare.  What  a  contrast  this 
canvas  presents  with  his  Boys  Bath-  the  brook  by  a.  grinager 


ing,  where  all  is  warmth  and  sunshine.  Bronx 
River  is  a  good  example  of  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  moving  water.  The  stream  eddies  past  the 
rocks  in  a  rhythmic  rush  to  the  bend,  which  is 
suffused  with  light.  W.  H.  N. 
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AUVSRS  SUR  OISE 


PORTRAIT  PAINTERS 

During  the  first  half  of  February  the 
National  Association  of  Portrait  Paint¬ 
ers  held  their  third  annual  exhibition  in 
the  large  gallery  of  Messrs.  Knoedler  &  Co.,  and 
can  look  back  upon  well-deserved  success,  augur¬ 
ing  well  for  the  fut  ure  of  this  young  but  powerful 
organization. 


The  impression  received  from  the  first  glance 
round  the  gallery  was  at  once  favorable,  from  the 
fact  that  there  was  so  much  variety  and  a  much 
needed  departure  from  stilted  and  standardized 
methods,  so  often  in  evidence  with  what  is  styled 
an  academic  portrait.  Twenty-six  portraits  in  all 
were  shown,  out  of  which  fully  twenty  were  meri¬ 
torious,  and  several  even  outranked  the  Sargent. 
It  was  interesting  to  see  the  study  of  an  old  man, 
by  Charles  Dana  Gibson,  who  makes  his  debut  in 
this  branch  of  art  with  eclat.  One  of  the  best 
things  was  William  M.  Chase’s  self-portrait. 
Cecilia  Beaux  showed  a  seated  figure  of  an  old 
lady  in  white  satin.  A  dignified  rendering  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Humphries,  by  John  W.  Alexander;  a 
charming  little  miss,  all  smiles  and  ringlets,  by 
Johansen;  Lockman’s  splendid  port-ait  group  and 
Crawford’s  half-figure  profile  contributed  largely 
to  the  success  of  the  exhibition.  A  comic  note  was 
afforded  by  the  contrast  between  such  a  subject  as 
Luk’s  austere  priest  and  Henri’s  queer  little  Guide 
to  Croaghan. 


All  who  know  Mr. Charles 
Knoedler  were  struck  by  the 
life-size  painting  of  him, 
side  figure  in  riding  cos¬ 
tume,  by  Victor  D.  Hecht,  a 
speaking  likeness  of  much 
character.  Johansen’s  lit¬ 
tle  girl  found  an  agreeable 
pendant  in  smiling  Master 
Weld  Morgan,  by  M.  Jean 
McLane,  who  has  since  re¬ 
ceived  fine  recognition  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
along  with  Robert  Henri. 

This  Association  is  striv¬ 
ing  to  show  their  exhibitions 
in  as  many  towns  as  pos¬ 
sible.  During  1912  and  1913 
they  exhibited  at  points  so 
far  apart  as  Chicago,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  St.  Louis  and  St. 
Paul,  while  this  year  they 
will  show  at  the  Carnegie 
Institute  at  Pittsburg  and  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
their  object  being  to  give  as  many  people  as  pos¬ 
sible  an  opportunity  to  see  the  work  of  America’s 
representative  portrait  painters.  They  intend  pene¬ 
trating  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  after  finishing  the 
Middle  West.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  energy  of  Earl  Stetson  Crawford,  who  or¬ 
ganized  this  Association  three  years  ago,  and  who 
has  been  the  life  and  soul  of  it  since.  W.  H.  N. 
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Two  Etchings  by  Katharine  Merrill 


PORTRAIT  OF  ALEXANDER  BY  JOHN  W.  ALEXANDER 

HUMPHRIES,  ESQ. 


Loaned  by  Countess  Santa  Eulalia 

PORTRAIT  BY  EARL  STETSON  CRAWFORD 


PORTRAIT  BY  FRANK  W.  BENSON 


T 


WO  ETCHINGS  BY 
MERRILL 


KATHARINE 


When  the  Society  of  American  Etch¬ 
ers  held  their  first  NewYork  Exhibition 
a  year  ago  in  the  gallery  of  the  Salmagundi 
Club,  much  attention  was  paid  to  the  young 
artist  who  etched  the  path  of  the  Civil  War.  Daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  veteran,  Katharine  Merrill  found  it  no 
difficult  matter  to  feel  enthusiasm  at  Gettysburg, 
and  so  strongly  did  this  battlefield  obsess  her  that 
an  etching  trip  was  at  once  set  on  foot,  resulting 
in  the  series  of  plates  exhibited.  General  Meade’s 
headquarters,  a  little  whitewashed  cottage  sur¬ 
rounded  by  iris,  illustrated  Gettysburg;  the  tiny 
village  of  Sharpsburg  on  the  slopes  of  the  Potomac 
yielded  the  Antietam  plate.  Burnside  Bridge  and 
Harper’s  Ferry  were  further  landmarks  to  be  uti¬ 
lized  before  encountering  jiggers  and  midges  in  the 
trenches  of  Vicksburg.  Finally,  Chattanooga, 
with  Lookout  Mountain  and  Missionary  Ridge 
fell  to  Miss  Merrill’s  needle,  and  the  series  was 
complete.  This  young  artist,  however,  is  not  rest¬ 
ing  upon  her  Civil  War  laurels,  and  the  next  two 
pages  show  two  large  plates  which  she  has  just 
completed,  the  dimensions  of  the  Milwaukee  plate 
being  by  and  the  Chicago  one  18  by 

iop2  inches.  These  plates  have  a  great  deal  more 
than  mere  size  to  recommend  them.  There  is 
richness  and  quality  of  line,  along  with  individu¬ 
ality.  Katharine  Merrill’s  work  will  be  on  view 
this  year  at  the  Brown-Robertson  galleries. 
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ST.  JOSEPHAT’S  POLISH  CATHEDRAL,  MILWAUKEE 
ETCHING  BY  KATHARINE  MERRILL 


WHERE  ART  AND  COMMERCE  MEET,  CHICAGO 
ETCHING  BY  KATHARINE  MERRILL 


PORTRAIT  OF  MRS.  JOHN  BARRYMORE 
BY  JAMES  MONTGOMERY  FLAGG 


In  the  Galleries 


Courtesy  of  Mr.  Victor  G.  Fischer 
A  CASSONE 


BY  PESELLO 


N  THE  GALLERIES 

Exhibitions  large  and  small,  worth  while 
and  negligible,  have  held  sway  throughout 
February  in  undiminished  frequency;  most 
important,  of  course,  the  Winter  Exhibition  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design.  Of  marked  inter¬ 
est  has  been  the  dainty  exhibition  of  Fragonards, 
held  under  the  auspices  of  Messrs.  Gimpel  & 
Wildenstein,  the  proceeds  being  devoted  to  char¬ 
ity.  Never  before  has  one  seen  this  great  pupil 
of  Boucher  to  such  advantage.  Furthermore,  the 
twenty-ninth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Architec¬ 
tural  League  of  New  York;  Third  Annual  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  Portrait  Painters’  Association;  Muham- 
medan  miniatures  and  manuscripts  at  the  Berlin 
Photographic  Company  and,  last  but  not  least, 
the  Meunier  Exhibition  at  Columbia  University- 
Paintings  and  sculpture  by  this  Phidias  of  the 
Black  Country,  as  he  was  aptly  christened,  were 
on  view,  officially  and  excellently  catalogued  by 
Mr.  Christian  Brinton,  from  January  28  to  Febru¬ 
ary  15.  Ten  life-size  works  in  plaster,  seventy-seven 
figures  in  bronze,  besides  numerous  oils,  water¬ 
colours  and  pastels,  formed  a  magnificent  epic  of 
industrialism.  New  Yorkers  and  visitors  showed 
their  appreciation  by  thronging  the  galleries. 
This  extraordinary  collection,  now  in  Chicago  Art 
Museum,  will  be  seen  later  in  the  Museums  of 
Detroit  and  St.  Louis.  The  Avery  Library  gen¬ 
erously  tendered  by  Mr.  Avery  and  President  and 
Mrs.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  was  an  ideal  stage 
for  the  display. 

Fauvism  has  been  rampant.  Many  people  sup¬ 


posed  erroneously  that  the  much-talked-of  Arm¬ 
ory  Show  was  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  Post- 
Impressionists  here.  Far  from  this  being  the  case 
there  have  been  ultra-modern  displays  at  the 


Courtesy  of  Ilackley  Art  Gallery,  Muskegon,  Michigan 
STUDY  IN  ROSE  AND  BROWN  BY  WHISTLER 
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In  the  Galleries 


MacDowell  Club,  the  National  Arts  Club,  the 
Montross  Galleries  and,  of  course,  at  No.  291. 
That  Mr.  Montross  should  have  admitted  Die 
Wilden  caused  some  surprise,  but  in  a  somewhat 
apologetic  statement  Mr.  Montross  explains  that 
he  prefers  to  be  on  the  right  side  of  the  door,  in 
which  sentiment  he  is  very  much  like  the  rest  of 
us.  At  all  events,  he  has  given  every  one  a  great 
treat.  Most  interesting  were  the  landscapes  and 
portrait  by  Allen  Tucker;  the  three  charming 
symphonies  by  Henry  Fitch  Taylor;  Walter 
Pach’s  Progressions ,  beautiful  colour’gradations  in 
still  life,  and  Arthur  B.  Davies'  harlequin  effects, 
entitled  The  Great  Mother ,  Energia  and  Potentia. 

Director  Wyer,  of  the  Hackley  Art  Gallery,  is 
constantly  adding  masterpieces  to  the  Permanent 
Collection,  some  of  which  have  recently  been 
reproduced  in  this  magazine.  One  of  our  cuts 
shows  his  last  purchase,  a  Whistler,  a  beautiful 
study  in  rose  and  brown  by  that  master  of  sym¬ 
phonies. 

By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Fischer  we  are  able  to 
show  in  illustration  a  beautiful  cassone,  purchased 
by  him  in  Germany,  painted  by  Genochi  Giuliano 
Pesello  (1367-1446),  a  celebrated  cassone  painter 
in  Florence.  The  subject  illustrates  the  arrival  of 
a  party  before  a  temple  bringing  offerings  and 
wedding  gifts,  probably  historic  in  the  family  for 
whom  it  was  painted.  The  sides  of  the  chest  bear 
the  Medici  arms,  but  are  later  work.  This  cas- 


ETCRING  BY  MATHILDE  DE  CORDOBA 


ETCHING  BY  MATHILDE  DE  CORDOBA 

sone  is  in  beautiful  condition  and  rich  in  rococo 
carving  at  the  angles. 

M.  Marcel  Lejeune  showed  clever  work  at  the 
galleries  of  Maison  Ad.  Braun  &  Cie.  Over  sixty 
decorative  subjects  in  the  style  of  Bakst  and 
Beardsley,  but  not  mimetic,  represented  his  ver¬ 
satile  art.  There  were  pen  drawings,  gouaches, 
crayons,  pastels  and  sanguines. 

An  exhibition  of  contemporary  art  by  a  number 
of  the  more  progressive  painters  whose  work  is 
rarely  seen  together,  has  been  held  in  the  galleries 
of  the  National  Arts  Club  last  month,  affording 
the  public  as  well  as  the  artists  an  opportunity  of 
a  comparative  survey  of  certain  of  the  most 
recent  developments  in  American  art.  Painters 
as  distinctly  different  as  Maurice  Prendergast, 
Henry  Lee  McFee,  Marion  Beckett,  Andrew  Das- 
burg,  Edward  A.  Kramer,  Kenneth  Hayes  Miller, 
Gus  Mager,  Katharine  N.  Rhoades,  Sidney  Dale. 
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Shaw,  Walkowitz,  John  Marin,  Zulma  Steele, 
Arthur  Lee  and  A.  Leon  Kroll  could  be  seen  side 
by  side. 

Three  illustrations  show  the  attractive  art  of 
Mathilde  de  Cordoba,  who  together  with  Zella  de 
Milhau,  will  be  exhibiting  at  Goupil’s  Galleries 
March  16th  to  28th.  Mile,  de  Cordoba  has  an 
international  reputation  as  a  drypoint  etcher  in 
colour.  She  etches  directly  from  the  sitter  on  to 
her  plate,  and  gives  a  delightful  quality  to  her 
work,  the  sense  of  arrested  motion  being  well 
expressed.  She  has  etched  many  celebrities 
abroad  and  on  these  shores,  and  is  at  present 
engaged  upon  a  plate  of  Jean,  daughter  of  Mr. 
William  Farquahar,  in  her  costume  of  “Good 
Fairy.”  The  French  government  and  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Library  buy  prints  of  all  her  plates. 
Goupil’s  publish  Mile,  de  Milhau’s  prints  and  give 
her  a  yearly  exhibition  here,  in  Paris  and  in  Lon¬ 
don.  In  her  landscapes  she  uses  soft  ground, 
aquatint  and  pure  line  etching,  as  they  best  ex¬ 
press  her  aims,  and  for  her  colour  prints  often  uses 
three  plates.  Her  line  is  musical  and  her  colour 
harmonious. 


ETCHING  BY  MATHILDE  DE  CORDOBA 

One  of  our  illustrations  shows  Robert  H.  Nis- 
bet’s  latest  canvas,  The  Emerald  Robe,  which  was 
much  noticed  at  the  National  Arts  Club  members’ 
exhibition  this  winter.  Mr.  Nisbet  has  a  summer 
home  in  Connecticut  and  finds  all  the  subjects  he 


THE  EMERALD  ROBE 


BY  ROBERT  H.  NISBET 
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ETCHING 


BY  2ELLA  DE  MILHAU 


needs  without  travel.  An  exhibition  of  his  work 
will  be  on  view  at  the  Arlington  Galleries  on  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue  from  the  16th  to  the  28th  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  month  and  should  prove  at¬ 
tractive. 

Our  last  illustration  is  A  Dutch 
Girl,  by  Rebekah  Rogers,  a  Western 
artist 

Arnold  C.  Slade  has  followed  up 
his  successful  show  at  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Art  Club  by  still  more  success 
at  Boston  and  Grand  Rapids.  He 
has  now  the  distinction  of  inaugurat¬ 
ing'  the  opening  of  a  line  art  gallery 
in  Springfield,  Ill.,  with  a  display  of 
fifty  canvases.  This  newest  of  art 
galleries  is  a  magnificent  and  his¬ 
toric  residence  recently  gifted  to 
the  town. 

F.  L.  Stoddard  has  lately  con¬ 
cluded  an  exhibition  of  his  work  at 
the  Powell  Galleries.  Some  of  his 
canvases  are  particularly  interesting 
and  will  be  reproduced  in  a  future 
issue.  On  Laurel  Hill  is  a  fine  bit 
of  colour  and  composition.  Three 
white-clad  maidens  are  descending 
the  slope,  picking  their  way  in  In¬ 
dian  file,  their  arms  full  of  the 
laurel  blossom.  The  design  is  well 
conceived,  while  the  light  from  the 
hilltop  filters  through  the  trees  and 
shrubbery,  masses  of  light  and 
shadow  being  well  balanced. 

M.  Stephan  Bourgeois  has  just 
opened  a  new  gallery  at  668  Fifth  a  dutch  girl 


Avenue,  of  which  more  mention  will 
be  made  in  our  April  number.  High- 
class  art,  old  and  new,  in  attractive 
surroundings,  convinces  one  that  M. 
Bourgeois  has  a  serious  purpose  and 
intends  to  perform  it.  The  walls 
have  been  very  tastefully  draped, 
each  room  in  a  different  tone  and 
scheme.  The  presence  of  important 
canvases  by  Manet,  Monet  and  Van 
Gogh,  in  the  latter  case  his  ex¬ 
tremely  sane  Moulin  de  la  Galette, 
marks  this  opening  exhibition  as 
first-class  indeed. 

The  Whistler  picture  reproduced 
on  page  xxxi  is  said  to  be  the 
daughter  of  the  blacksmith  of  Lyme 
Regis,  whose  portrait,  about  the 
same  size  as  this,  is  now  in  the  Boston  Museum. 
The  picture  in  the  Hacklev  Art  Gallery  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Memorial  exhibition,  London. 
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The  March  SCRIBNER 


By  Richard  Harding 
Davis 

•I  Breaking  into  the 
Movies 

How  a  great  picture-play  is  produced. 
The  way  “Soldiers  of  Fortune"  was 
put  on  the  films  at  Santiago.  Illustrated. 

By  Howard  Crosby  Butler 

tfl  Sardis  and  the 
American  Excavations 

The  wonderful  discoveries  in  this  ancient 
Lydian  city.  Illustrated. 

By  Madame  Waddington 

CJMy  First  Years  as  a 
F  rench  woman 

III.  M.  Waddington  as  Prime  Minister,  1879. 

q  T  ougourt — North 
Africa  and  the  Desert 

By  George  E.  Wood  berry 

Pen  pictures  of  the  Desert. 

With  the  Navy 

Three  spirited  paintings  by  Henry 


Stories 

q  The  Fete  of  M’sieur  Bob 

By  Mary  R.  S.  Andrews 

Author  of  “  The  Perfect  Tribute.”  A 
story  of  the  woods. 

tJThe  Bravest  Son 

By  Mary  Synon 

The  story  of  a  hero  of  the  North  country. 

q  Experience 

By  Gordon  Hall  Gerould 

A  romantic  episode  in  the  career  of 
Peter  Sanders,  retired  gambler. 

€JThe  Ghost  on  the 
Stairs 

By  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford 

q  The  Stuff  That  Dreams 
are  Made  On 

By  Gerald  Chittenden 

q  Cormac  O’Brien,  Piper 

By  Amanda  Mathews 


Reuterdahl,  reproduced  in  color 


An  Irish  story. 


The  first  article  by  Theodore  Roosevelt 
on  his  experiences  as  “ A  Hunter-Natu¬ 
ralist  in  the  Brazilian  Wilderness  ”  will 
appear  in  the  April  Scribner. 


$3.  00  a  year  1 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS,  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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NEW  BOOKS  OF  FICTION 


THE  FORESTER’S 
DAUGHTER 

By  HAMLIN  GARLAND 
Author  of  "Her  Mountain  Lover,” 
etc. 

An  idyllic  story'  of  the  new 
West,  glowing  with  the  love  of 
a  girl  for  the  man  who  needed  her 
care.  We  board  the  rumbling 
old  stage-coach  and  set  out. with 
the  young  man  from  the  East, 
over  the  romantic  trail  to  the 
plains  and  forests  of  Colorado. 
The  stage  driver  and  his  lone 
passenger  are  soon  joined  by  a 
girl  of  impulse,  of  beauty  and 
much  warm-heartedness,  which 
is  instantly  aroused  by  the  for¬ 
lorn  condition  of  “the  slim 
young  fellow,”  and  all  her  dor¬ 
mant  motherly  instincts  are 
stirred. 

Illustrated.  Si. 20  net. 


OUR  MR.  WRENN 

By  SINCLAIR  LEWIS 

If  you  loved  a  person  a  great 
deal  and  wanted  that  person  to 
read  a  certain  book  because  you 
loved  that  book,  too,  what  would 
you  say?  Is  there  any  word  that 
can  make  you  who  read  these 
lines  believe  in  the  beauty  and 
lovableness  and  interestingness 
of  this  new  writer's  book  called 
"Our  Mr.  Wrenn?”  It  is  a 
story  first  of  friendship  and  then 
of  love.  It  is  as  unmistakable 
and  certain  as  the  touch  of  one 
we  love. 


BLUEBEARD 

A  Musical  Fantasy 

By  KATE  DOUGLAS  WIGGIN 

One  of  the  most  delightful 
and  humorous  parodies  ever 
written.  Its  delicate  satire  will 
be  enjoyed  by  all  readers,  and  to 
any  one  with  a  slight  knowledge 
of  the  piano  it  offers  the  mate¬ 
rial  for  a  unique  monologue  en¬ 
tertainment.  The  manuscript 
of  a  posthumous  Wagner  opera 
is  discovered  and  the  work  is 
critically  discussed  —  motifs 
and  libretto — hitting  off  in 
humorous  manner  the  solemn 
methods  of  musical  experts. 

50  cents  net. 


THE  MASKS  OF  LOVE 

By  MARGARITA  SPALDING 

GERRY 

A  sympathetic  story  of  theat¬ 
rical  life,  in  which  a  convention¬ 
ally  brought-up  girl  learns  to 
distinguish  real  talent  and  real 
love  from  its  counterfeits.  She 
expects  to  marry  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  In  the  meantime  she 
wanted  to  widen  the  horizon  of 
her  humdrum  existence.  She 
enjoyed  to  the  full  the  strange¬ 
ness  of  her  stage  life,  which  was 
revolutionized  by  the  new  love 
that  came  into  it. 

Illustrated.  $1.20  net. 


THE  IDOL-BREAKER 

By  CHARLES  RANN 

KENNEDY 

The  third  of  the  series  of 
“Seven  Plays  for  Seven 
Players,"  of  which  “The 
Servant  in  the  House"  and 
"The  Winterfeast"  have 
already  been  published. 
The  theme  is  freedom.  The 
story  takes  place  in  the 
smithy  of  Little  Boswell — a 
village  of  prejudices,  tradi¬ 
tions  and  economic  slavery. 
The  grotesque  comedy  situ¬ 
ations  in  which  these  vil¬ 
lagers  find  themselves  have 
never  been  equaled  since  the 
author’s  inimitable  Bishop 
in  “The  Servant  in  the 
House.” 

Portrait  Frontispiece. 

Si. 25  net. 


RELIGION  AND  LIFE 

By  Dr.  ELWOOD 

WORCESTER 

Out  of  the  rich  experience 
of  years  spent  in  observing 
the  dynamic  power  of  re¬ 
ligion  upon  modern  life,  the 
organizer  of  the  Emmanuel 
Movement  in  Boston  has 
written  this  book  filled  with 
inspiration  and  comfort.  It 
is,  he  says,  "frankly,  avow¬ 
edly  and  positively  Chris¬ 
tian,”  but  it  is  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  and  not  its 
dogmas,  that  the  writer 
dwells  upon.  He  has  aimed 
at  depicting  certain  phases 
of  the  great  drama  of  man’s 
life  in  the  presence  of  the 
infinite. 

$1.25  net. 


SCIENTIFIC 
AUCTION  BRIDGE 

(New  Edition) 

By  E.  V.  SHEPARD 

A  new  edition,  containing 
Standard  and  Nullo  Counts, 
entire  new  Laws  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1913,  and  Latest  Bid¬ 
ding  Features,  has  just  been 
published.  Alexander  L. 
Robinson,  vice-president, 
Knickerbocker  Whist  Club, 
calls  it  “  the  best  of  all 
books  on  Auction  Bridge. 
I  doubt  if  a  better  one  will 
ever  be  written.  No  other 
writer  has  ever  delved  in  the 
principles  of  the  game  to  an 
equal  extent." 

$1.00  net. 


Frontispiece.  $1.00  net. 


COMING  BACK  WITH  THE  SPITBALL 

By  JAMES  HOPPER 

This  story  is  a  living  bit  of  the  history  of  that  fierce  warfare  we 
call  baseball,  a  live  cross-section  lifted  out  of  the  game  and  placed 
before  your  eyes  in  all  its  thrilling  action.  Reading  it,  you  learn 
to  know  baseball  from  within,  its  moments  of  glory  and  its  hours  of 
gloom;  you  follow  every  play  with  the  whole-souled  abandon  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  “fan.” 

Illustrated.  50  cents  net. 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS 


CHARLES  CONDER 

HIS  LIFE  AND  WORK 

By  FRANK  GIBSON.  With  a  Catalogue  of  the  Litho¬ 
graphs  and  Etchings  by  Campbell  Dodgson,  M.A., 
Keeper  of  Prints  and  Drawings,  British  Museum,  with 
121  reproductions  of  Condei  ’s  work,  12  of  which  are 
in  colour.  4to.  Cloth.  $6.00  net. 

The  study  of  a  life  so  full  of  interest  and  of  work  so  full  of  charm  and 
beauty,  illustrated  by  characteristic  examples  of  his  Art  both  in  colour 
and  black  and  white  will  undoubtedly  be  very  welcome  to  the  great 
and  increasing  number  of  Conder's  admirers. 

JOHN  LANE  CO.,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 


The  colouring  of  the  pan¬ 
ama-pacific  INTERNATION¬ 
AL  EXPOSITION 

Jui.es  Guerin,  Director  of  Colour  for 
the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposi¬ 
tion,  has  been  conducting  a  series  of  experi¬ 
mental  tests  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  best  material  and  shade  of  colouring  to 
be  used  in  the  banners  that  are  to  fly  from 
the  hundreds  of  star-crowned  flag  poles  and 
from  the  tops  of  the  exhibition  palaces 
throughout  the  grounds.  The  tests  have 
resulted  in  the  selection  of  wool  bunting  as 
the  material  to  be  used,  and  after  much 
experimenting,  exposing  the  colours  to  the 
action  of  the  sun  and  rain,  he  has  at  last 
found  a  satisfactory  set  of  colours  that  will 
blend  with  the  soft  colour  scheme  of  the 
entire  exposition  and  will  not  fade  when 
exposed  to  the  weather. 

The  colours  chosen  for  the  banners  are 
three  in  number — an  Oriental  blue,  an 
orange  and  a  dull  terra  cotta  red,  all  in 
pastel  shades.  No  detail  has  been  over¬ 
looked  in  carrying  out  the  colour  scheme 
of  the  Exposition.  Nothing  has  been  left 
to  chance  or  to  the  individual  taste  of 
those  in  charge  of  the  decoration  of  the 
various  buildings  in  so  far  as  the  general 
colour  effect  is  concerned.  There  will  be 
no  clash  of  colour.  While  each  court  and 
exhibition  palace  will  be  the  work  of  a 
different  artist  and  will  have  a  different 
treatment,  yet  all  must  conform  to  the 
general  colour  scheme  that  has  been 
planned  by  Mr.  Jules  Guerin,  who  has  a 
wide  reputation  in  this  branch  of  art. 

Not  only  has  the  decorative  colouring  of 
the  courts  and  exhibition  palaces  been 
made  to  harmonize  with  the  soft  grayish 
cream  of  the  stucco  walls  of  the  buildings, 
an  imitation  of  the  Travertine  marble  of 
Rome,  but  the  roofs  of  the  structures  and 
even  the  roadways  between  are  to  be  of  a 
dull  red.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  use 
of  red  rock  on  the  roadways  and  for  the 
asphaltum  and  asbestos  body,  into  which 
has  been  pressed  finely  crushed  brick,  thus 
producing  a  fire  and  weatherproof  roofing 
of  a  dull  red  and  devoid  of  glare. 

The  roofs  of  all  the  exposition  buildings 
will  be  covered  with  this  material,  which 
comes  prepared  in  great  rolls  ready  to 
apply.  The  many  domes  of  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  will  be  coloured  a  beautiful  shade  of 
green,  that  gives  the  effect  of  corroded 
copper.  In  the  Court  of  the  Sun  and 
Stars,  the  grand  central  court  of  the  exposi¬ 
tion,  will  be  the  heaviest  mass  of  colour 
used.  Here  the  walls  that  will  form  the 
background  for  the  long  colonnade  will  be 
done  in  red.  The  enrichment  of  the  col¬ 
umns  will  be  in  gold.  The  colour  work  on 
the  Palace  of  Machinery  is  already  under 
way,  some  of  the  under  cornices  and  wall- 
niches  being  completed.  The  Department 
of  Landscape  Engineering  will  co-operate 
with  the  Director  of  Colour  in  arranging  to 
have  beds  of  flowers  continually  in  bloom, 
by  means  of  constant  replacement  from  the 
Exposition  nurseries;  and  in  the  colouring 
of  these,  those  having  the  work  in  charge 
will  be  guided  by  the  scheme  laid  down  to 
insure  harmony.  The  whole  is  expected  to 
result  in  the  universal  verdict,  that  of  all 
expositions  the  Panama-Pacific  Interna¬ 
tional  Exposition  of  1915  be  known  as 
“The  Exposition  Beautiful.”  The  colour 
scheme  is  original  and  unique,  and  has 
never  been  attempted  at  any  previous 
exposition. 
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EATTLE  FINE  ARTS  SOCIETY 

Six  years  ago  the  club  started  as  a 
friendly  gathering  of  interested  men  and 
women,  meeting  from  house  to  house.  As 
the  membership  number  grew  to  thirty  a 
club  was  formed  and  rooms  obtained  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  the  Boston  Block,  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  studios  of  some  artist  members. 
Monthly  meetings  were  held  throughout 
the  winter  season;  members  and  their 
guests  attended  talks  by  such  men  as 
Richard  E.  Brooks,  Dr.  F.  Morgan  Padel- 
ford,  Mr.  Torey,  Mr.  O.  H.  P.  La  Farge 
and  invited  such  exhibits  as  the  Partridge, 
Pennell  and  Brangwyn  etchings,  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  modern  art,  Mr.  Brooks’  bronzes, 
and  especially  some  surprisingly  good  col¬ 
lections  of  Seattle  artists,  which  included  a 
notable  exhibit  last  May  by  Paul  Gustin; 
water-colours  by  John  Butler,  on  his  return 
from  Paris;  photographs  by  Imogene  Cun¬ 
ningham,  at  the  time  of  her  “one  man 
show’’  at  the  Brooklyn  Institute  in  New 
York;  miniatures  by  Clare  Shepard  at  the 
time  of  her  exhibit  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Fine  Arts  Society.  The  exhibits  were  seen 
first  in  conjunction  with  a  talk  at  the  club 
meeting  and  were  then  opened  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  As  the  society  grew  this  Fall  to  over 
two  hundred  members,  plans  were  formed 
for  engaging  new  quarters  in  a  fireproof 
building. 

AN  DIEGO  EXPOSITION 

Every  one  of  the  many  exhibitors 
who  are  planning  outdoor  exhibits  and 
buildings  to  contain  individual  exhibits, 
and  all  concessionaires  at  the  San  Diego 
Exposition  have  been  notified  by  Director- 
General  H.  O.  Davis  that  all  buildings  for 
exhibits  or  concessions  at  this  exposition 
must  be  ready  for  installation  by  July  1, 
1914.  Four  of  the  big  exhibitors  who  will 
have  buildings  of  their  own  are  now  work¬ 
ing  on  the  Exposition  grounds,  and  some 
of  the  concessions  have  been  begun. 

Another  month  will  see  the  completion 
of  the  great  reinforced  viaduct  over  Cab- 
rillo  canyon,  at  the  west  entrance  to  the 
San  Diego  Exposition,  permitting  the 
hauling  of  material  for  the  remainder  of 
the  Exposition  construction  work  over  a 
much  shorter  and  easier  route,  and  giving 
easy  access  to  visitors  to  the  grounds. 

Since  the  last  announcement  of  progress 
on  the  main  group  of  exhibit  buildings,  a 
gain  of  three  weeks  of  time  on  the  schedule 
has  been  made,  and  this  part  of  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  work  is  now  nine  weeks  ahead  of 
schedule.  The  plantations  and  ground 
work  are  85  per  cent  compiete.  Recent 
rains  are  causing  the  plantations  to  show 
wonderful  growth. 

Commissioners  of  the  San  Diego  Exposi¬ 
tion  are  now  scattered  over  the  United 
States,  Europe  and  Central  and  South 
America,  securing  industrial  and  commer¬ 
cial  exhibits,  the  exhibits  of  the  arts  and 
crafts,  archeological  and  ethnological  speci¬ 
mens,  manufactures  and  horticultural  and 
agricultural  exhibits  that  will  fill  the  great 
exhibit  buildings.  Many  spectacular  fea¬ 
tures  are  being  secured. 

ORT  WORTH  MUSEUM  OF  ART 

The  Fifth  Annual  Exhibition  of 
Selected  Paintings  by  American  Artists 
was  opened  recently  at  the  Fort  Worth 
Museum  of  Art,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  on 


“With ‘The  Flying 
Inn,’  Chesterton 
sets  the  seal  on  his 
versatility  ;  it  is  a 
medley  that  out- 
Chestertons  Ches¬ 
terton.”  —  Boston 
Transcript. 


“A  book  that  makes 
you  want  to  get  up 


$1.30  Net 


$1.30  Net 


The  Latest  Novel  of 

Gilbert  K.  Chesterton 

JOHN  LANE  CO.,  Publi.her.,  NEW  YORK 


and  shout  .  .  .  which 
is  a  good  feeling  ;  a 
book  like  a  brass 
band  marching  and 
playing  over  hills, 
with  strong  youths 
stepping  to  it ;  in 
fact,  it’s  Mr.  Ches¬ 
terton  at  his  amazing 
best.  ” — Hildegarde 
Hawthorne ,  in  the 
N.  Y.  Times. 


Why  It’s  the  Best — 


A  built-in-refrigerator — -with  an  outside  icing  door  for  icing  from 
the  rear  porch  (that  keeps  the  ice  man  with  his  muddy  feet  outside) 
is  a  great  convenience  and  saves  many  steps  in  the  kitchen.  You 
can  be  sure  that  food  is  kept  fresh,  crisp  and  free  from  odors,  taint 
or  spoilage,  if  you  install  a  modern 

McCRAY 

Sanitary  Refrigerator 

For  thirty  years  the  McCray  has  been  used  in  the  best  residences,  hotels,  clubs, 
restaurants  and  public  institutions.  It  was  chosen  by  the  U.  S.  Government 
for  use  in  the  U.  S.  Pure  Food  Laboratories  and  other  government  institutions, 
and  recognized  throughout  the  world  as  the  Standard  of  Refrigerator  Superiority. 

The  McCray  Patented.System  of  Refrigeration  keeps  a  current  of  cold,  dry,  pure  air  circulating 
throughout  the  food  chambers — all  the  time.  The  clean,  “snowy  white”  linings  of  Opal  Glass, 
Porcelain  and  White  Enamel  are  sanitary  and  easily  cleaned.  May  be  equipped  with  special 
ice  water  cooler,  rack  for  bottled  beverages  and  other  conveniences. 

McCray  Refrigerators  are  built  in  all  sizes  for  every  requirement  of  Residences,  Hotels,  Clubs, 
Restaurants,  Florists,  Grocers,  Public  Institutions,  Hospitals,  Markets,  etc. 

Write  for  Any  of  the  Following  Catalogs: 


No.  91 — Regular  Sizes  for  Residences 
No.  73 — For  Florists 

No.  50 — For  Hotels,  Clubs  and  Institutions 


No.  69 — For  Grocers 

No.  60 — -For  Meat  Markets 

No.  AH — Built  to  Order  for  Residences 


McCRAY  REFRIGERATOR  CO.,  691  Lake  St.,  Kendallville,  Ind. 

CHICAGO-158  N.  Wabash  Avenue  NEW  YORK  McCray  Bldg.,  7-9  W.  30th  Street 

For  Branch  Salesrooms  in  other  Cities  see  Your  Local  Phone  Directory 
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American  Homes  and  Gardens 
—  Announcement==^ 

$100.00  for  the  Best  Design  and  Plans 
for  a  Small  House  will  be  Awarded 
to  the  Architect  Successful  in  this 

Small  House  Architectural  Contest 

The  conditions  governing  which  are  as  follows: 

1 .  The  design  and  plans  must  be  original  with  the  architect 

submitting  them. 

2.  The  construction  cost  of  the  projected  house  must  not 

exceed  $5,000,  including  heating  plant  and  plumbing. 
1  he  elevations  may  be  either  photographs  of  houses 
already  built  or  wash  drawings  of  projected  houses 
suitable  for  half-tone  reproduction. 

3.  The  plans  must  be  line  drawings  in  black  and  white.  Blue 

prints  will  not  be  considered. 

4.  The  publishers  of  AMERICAN  HOMES  AND  GARDENS 

will  not  be  responsible  for  any  of  the  photographs, 
drawings  and  plans  submitted,  but  will  endeavor  to  re¬ 
turn  all  such  to  the  contestants,  if  requested  to  do  so. 
Postage  for  return  should  be  prepaid,  otherwise  any 
photographs  sent  will  be  shipped  by  express,  charges 
collect. 

5 .  All  designs  and  plans  must  be  sent  before  March  15,  1914, 

prepaid,  addressed  to  The  Editor,  Architectural  Contest, 
American  Homes  and  Gardens,  361  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

6.  The  plans  must  not  be  marked  with  the  architect  s  name, 

but  with  an  identification  name  instead,  the  key  to 
which  should  accompany  the  plans,  photographs  and 
designs  in  a  sealed  envelope. 

AMERICAN  HOMES  AND  GARDENS  will  publish  the 

successful  design  and  the  honorable  mention  designs  and 
plans  in  its  Small  House  Number,  May,  1914.  A  committee 
of  well-known  architects  will  pass  upon  the  merits  of  the  de¬ 
signs  and  plans  submitted.  The  names  of  the  members  of 
this  committee  will  be  announced  later. 


MINERAL  WOOL 

THE  MODERN  HOUSE  LINING 

SHUTS  IN  THE  WARMTH  IN  WINTER 
SHUTS  OUT  THE  HEAT  IN  SUMMER 
KEEPS  OUT  DAMPNESS 
CHECKS  THE  SPREAD  OF  FIRE 
DEADENS  NOISES 

MAKES  WALLS  AND  FLOORS  PROOF 
AGAINST  RATS,  MICE  AND  VERMIN 

Sample  and  Descriptive  Circular  on  Request 

U.  S.  MINERAL  WOOL  CO.,  90  WEST  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Wednesday  evening,  with  a  private  view 
for  the  members  of  the  Fort  Worth  Art 
Association  and  their  friends.  The  collec¬ 
tion,  which  was  assembled  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Arts  for  the  Texas  cir¬ 
cuit,  consisting  of  Fort  Worth,  Austin,  San 
Antonio  and  Houston,  is  a  well-rounded 
exhibition  of  forty-two  paintings  by  repre¬ 
sentative  painters,  showing  the  present 
trend  of  American  art. 

The  following  painters  are  represented  in 
the  collection:  Alice  Worthington  Ball, 
George  Bellows,  Charles  Bittingcr, 
Adolphe  Borie,  Alexander  Bower,  Hugh  H. 
Breckenridge,  Karl  Albert  Buehr,  Char¬ 
lotte  B.  Coman,  Joseph  de  Camp,  Paul 
Dougherty,  Arthur  Wesley  Dow,  F.  V. 
Du  Mond,  Charles  Warren  Eaton,  Ben 
Foster,  Birge  Harrison,  Robert  Henri, 
H.  Bolton  Jones,  Augustus  Koopman, 
Anna  Traquair  Lang,  Philip  Little,  Rich¬ 
ard  Field  Maynard,  Lewis  Henry  Meakin, 
Hermann  Dudley  Murphy,  H.  Hobart 
Nichols,  Carl  J.  Nordell,  Leonard  Ocht- 
man,  Marion  Powers,  Henry  R.  Ritten- 
berg,  Alice  Schille,  Rosamond  Lombard 
Smith,  W.  Granville  Smith,  Alice  Kent 
Stoddard,  Gardner  Symons,  Mary  Van  der 
Veer,  Douglas  Volk,  Fred.  Wagner,  Harry 
W.  Watrous,  Frederick  Waugh,  J.  Alden 
Weir,  William  Wendt,  Frederick  Ballard 
Williams,  Edmund  H.  Wuerpel. 

The  oppenheim  collection 

TO  BE  AUCTIONED 

The  valuable  and  well-known  collec¬ 
tion  at  Cologne,  of  the  late  Baron  Albert 
von  Oppenheim  will  be  disposed  of  by 
auction  this  autumn  at  Berlin  in  Rudolph 
Lepke’s  salesrooms  under  the  joint  direc¬ 
tion  of  Hugo  Helbing  of  Munich  and 
Rudolph  Lepke’s  Kunst-Auctions-Haus 
of  Berlin. 

The  sale  will  be  in  two  divisions.  The 
first  part  will  contain  the  famous  collection 
of  pictures  by  the  masters  of  the  fifteenth, 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  in¬ 
cluding  the  masterpiece  of  Petrus  Chris- 
tus,  and  besides  a  great  number  of  other 
remarkable  works  by  Quinten  Messys, 
Gerard  David,  Rembrandt,  Frans  Hals, 
Rubens,  Pieter  de  Hooch,  Van  Dyck, 
Hobbema,  Ruisdael,  Jan  Steen,  Terborgh, 
Teniers,  Cuyp. 

The  second  part  will  consist  of  Oppen- 
heim's  objects  of  art:  jugs,  stained  glass 
windows  of  the  early  gothic  period,  sculp¬ 
tures,  Limoges  enamels,  furniture,  etc. 

Dr.  Bode  has  undertaken  the  catalogue 
of  the  pictures,  Dr.  von  Falke  that  of  the 
objects  of  art. 

AMERICAN  ARTISTS  CLUB  AT 
MUNICH 

This  organization  will  be  sure  to  be  of 
interest  to  the  many  American  artists  and 
art  lovers  who  consider  Munich  as  a  Mecca 
of  almost  equal  importance  with  London 
or  Paris.  Its  object  is  to  boost  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  city  and  its  membership  is 
open  to  American  citizens  who  are  stu¬ 
dents  of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture, 
music,  drama  or  literature.  During  this 
month  the  American  Artists  Club  will 
hold  an  exhibition  as  a  group  in  Brakl’s 
Kunsthaus,  the  most  prominent  gallery 
in  Munich.  President,  Herbert  E.  Martin, 
New  York;  Vice-president,  Bennet  S.  Lin¬ 
der,  Chicago;  Treasurer,  Martin  Hennings, 
Chicago ;  Secretary,  Ernest  Dean,  Cleveland. 
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BOOK  MEN 

As  well  as  all  others  interested  in  printing 
and  allied  industries  will  congregate  in 
Leipzig,  Germany,  from  May  to  October, 

1914,  for  the  International  Exhibition  of 
Graphic  Arts.  It  will  be  the  greatest 
convention  of  the  kind  ever  held.  You, 
of  course,  will  attend,  and  it  is  important 
that  you  engage  your  steamship  trans¬ 
portation  early. 

NORTH  GERMAN  LLOYD 

Is  the  direct  route  to  Germany.  Its 
cuisine  is  world-famous,  its  service  unex¬ 
celled,  with  three  sailing  days  a  week  by 
Express  and  Fast  Mail  Steamers  to 

LONDON — PARIS — BREMEN 

You  can  make  your  trip  doubly  interest¬ 
ing  by  visiting  Southern  Europe  and 
sailingfromGenoaorNapleson  oneof 
the  splendid  Mediterranean  steam¬ 
ers  of  the  North  German  Lloyd.  The  I 

For  additional  information  address  .  L 

OELRICHS  &  CO.,  General  Agents  ^  • 

5  Broadway,  New  York  Or  Local  Agents  r  Europe 


DELICATE 

CHILDREN 


THE  DELICIOUS  COD  LIVER  AND 
IRON  TONIC  WITHOUT  OIL 


DELICATE  CHILDREN 

respond  quickly  to  the  strengthening  and 
body-building  virtues  of  Vinol  because  it 
contains  in  delicious  combination  two 
famous  tonics  —  the  medicinal  elements 
of  the  finest  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  peptonate 
of  iron  —  but  no  oil.  Children  love  it  — it 
restores  appetite  and  creates  strength. 
Its  superiority  as  a  tonic  reconstructor 
in  all  weak,  run-down  conditions  and  for 
chronic  coughs,  colds,  and  bronchitis  is 
guaranteed  by  over  5000  druggists. 

For  sale  by  one  druggist  in  a  place. 
Look  for  the  Vinol  store  where  you  live 

Trial  sample  sent  free  on  receipt  of 
2-cent  stamp. 

Chester  Kent  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  mahogany  finish 
that  will  not  fade 


You  want  in  your  home  a  mahogany  finish  that 
will  not  fade. 

Here  is  the  recipe— a  coat  of  Lowe  Brothers  Non- 
Fading  Dark  Mahogany  Oil  Stain;  then  one  of 


Mahogany  Glaze 

Finish  with  Lowe  Brothers  Inside  Rubbing  Var¬ 
nish  which  can  be  left  in  natural  gloss  or  given 
a  rubbed  finish. 

Used  on  birch,  gum  and  various  woods,  Mahog¬ 
any  Glaze  brings  out  a  full  rich  color  and  a  beauty 
resembling  old  solid  mahogany  to  a  marked 
degree. 

A  striking  effect  is  suggested  in  the  picture — white 
woodwork,  light  tinted  walls  and  mahogany 
doors.  You  can  secure  this  most  satisfactorily 
with  Lowe  Brothers  Mellotone  for  the  walls, 
Linduro  Enamel  for  the  trim  and  Non-Fading 
Dark  Mahogany  Oil  Stain,  with  Mahogany  Glaze 
and  Varnish,  for  the  doors. 

Rooms  finished  in  this  manner  went  through  the 
Dayton  flood  in  good  condition,  requiring  only  a 
cleanirg  to  make  them  almost  as  good  as  new. 

Free  booklet -  “About  Interiors” 

Full  of  good  decorative  ideas  and  practical  infor¬ 
mation  about  Lowe  Brothers  finishes  for  every 
purpose.  When  you  write,  ask  the  name  of  our 
nearest  dealer  if  you  don’t  know  him. 

The  Lowe  Brothers  Company 

472  E.  Third  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Boston,  Jersey  City,  Chicago, 

Kansas  City,  Minneapolis 

Lowe  Brothers,  Ltd. 

Toronto,  Canada 
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NEW  SPRING  FICTION 


VICTORY  LAW 

By  ANNE  WARWICK 

Author  of  “The  Unknown  Woman,”  “The  Meccas  of  the  World,”  etc.  12 mo. 

Cloth.  $1.30  net. 

Victory  Law  is  a  beautiful  actress,  whose  passion  for  the  stage  is  quite  as 
human  as  her  love  for  the  aggressive  young  lawyer  whom  she  finally  decides  to 
marry.  The  story  is  concerned  not  only  with  the  inevitable  after-marriage 
adjustment  of  the  man  and  the  woman,  but  with  the  equally  vital  reconciliation 
of  the  woman  and  the  actress-in-one.  A  picturesque  figure,  in  the  shape  of  a 
former  leading  man,  complicates  matters  by  his  secret  and  remarkable  influence 
over  Victory  as  an  artist;  but  in  the  end  he  is  brought  to  use  this  influence  to  aid 
in  a  most  original  and  convincing  denouement — showing  up  the  characters  anew, 
not  as  “high  brow”  idealists,  but  as  real  and  living  people. 


THE 

STRONG  HEART 

By  A.  R.  GORING  THOMAS 

12 mo.  Cloth.  $1.25  net. 

Those  who  have  enjoyed  the  exquis¬ 
ite  delicacy  of  “Wayward  Feet,”  and 
the  brilliant  satire  of  “The  Lass  with 
the  Delicate  Air,”  will  await  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  this  new  book  with  the  keen¬ 
est  interest.  Nor  will  they  be  disap¬ 
pointed.  Mr.  Goring-Thomas  is 
equally  happy  both  in  his  studies  of 
“high”  life  and  that  of  the  middle 
classes.  His  theme  is  simple — the  love 
of  the  son  of  a  (socially)  very  ambitious 
family  for  a  girl  of  humble  origin. 
There  are  character  sketches  which 
both  in  number  and  execution  remind 
the  reader  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray. 


THE  HAT  SHOP 

By  MRS.  C.  S.  PEEL 

12 mo.  Cloth.  $1.25  net. 

This  is  probably  the  first  time  that 
life  in  a  hat  shop  has  been  so  thor¬ 
oughly  discussed  in  fiction,  and  besides 
glimpses  of  all  the  members  of  the  staff 
we  see  the  customers — from  both  sides 
of  the  counter.  The  tricks  of  the 
trade — subterfuges  to  obtain  large 
profits — are  shown  no  less  clearly  than 
the  methods  by  which  customers  en¬ 
deavor,  often  successfully,  to  avoid 
payment.  All  the  conversations  are 
bright  and  amusing.  A  very  human, 
tolerant  book. 


GARDEN  OATS 

By  ALICE  HERBERT 

Author  of  “  The  Measure  of  Our  Youth,” 
etc.  i2mo.  Cloth.  $1.30  net. 

As  in  “The  Measure  of  Our  Youth,” 
Mrs.  Herbert’s  writing  is  most  stimu¬ 
lating.  She  can  make  a  phrase  excit¬ 
ing,  and  the  brilliance  of  her  epigrams 
never  suggests  the  tarnished  lustre  of 
borrowed  wit.  The  development  of  a 
girl  from  early  schooldays  to  marriage 
(and  a  little  after)  is  shown  with  loving 
care.  Her  real  difficulties  begin  after 
her  marriage,  when  many  pitfalls  are 
prepared  for  this  at  times  petulant,  but 
always  sweet-natured  heroine,  who  feels 
for  a  while  that  her  husband  (the  only 
man  she  could  really  love)  does  not 
understand  her  mental  conditions  as 
completely  as  she  had  hoped. 


THE  IRRESISTIBLE 
INTRUDER 

By  WILLIAM  CAINE 

Author  of  “ Hoffman’ s  Chance,”  etc. 
i2mo.  Cloth.  $1.25  net. 

The  intruder  of  the  title  is  a  small 
boy,  whose  arrival  at  his  uncle’s  coun¬ 
try  house  for  a  long  stay  is  greeted  with 
anything  but  enthusiasm.  His  natural 
charm,  however,  soon  overcomes  preju¬ 
dices,  and  the  delightful  character  holds 
everybody  under  a  spell  which  the 
reader  can  easily  appreciate.  Finally 
“Publius”  plays  no  small  part  in  his 
uncle’s  love  story.  Mr.  Caine  is  in  his 
happiest  vein  in  this  story,  and  Publius 
will  undoubtedly  become  a  favorite 
among  the  children  of  fiction. 


WHEN  WILLIAM 
CAME 

A  Story  of  London  under  the 
Hohenzollerns 

By  H.  H.  MUNRO 

Author  of  “The  Chronicles  of  Clovis,” 

“ The  Unbearable  Bassington,"  etc. 

12 mo.  Cloth.  $1.25  net. 

The  action  of  this  story  takes  place 
after  the  Great  Invasion,  and  it  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  the  study  of  Lon¬ 
don  under  German  rule  provides  Mr. 
Munro  with  ample  scope  for  displaying 
his  well-known  qualities  of  biting  satire 
and  witty  comment.  The  way  in 
which  the  new  order  affects  various 
classes  of  society,  and  especially  the 
leisured  ones,  is  worked  out  with  piti¬ 
less  logic  from  the  premises  of  their 
everyday  doings  under  the  old  regime. 


THE 

COMIC  KINGDOM 

By  RUDOLF  PICKTHALL 

With  16  Illustrations.  12 mo.  Cloth. 

$1.00  net. 

Mr.  Pickthall  is  a  true  humorist,  and 
his  description  of  the  adventures  of  a 
party  of  English  visitors  to  the  Isle  of 
Elba  abounds  in  excellent  reading  for 
those  who  enjoy  a  really  funny  book. 
At  the  same  time  the  author  has  made 
good  use  of  his  opportunities  to  study 
the  associations  of  Elba  with  the  short 
residence  of  Napoleon  during  his 
“reign”  as  titular  King.  The  party 
follows  so  closely  upon  Napoleon’s 
itinerary  that  the  narrative  contains 
practically  a  complete  account  of  the 
happenings  at  Elba  in  Napoleon’s  day. 
Meanwhile  the  visitors  are  constantly 
finding  themselves  in  the  most  ludi¬ 
crous  situations,  in  which  Orestes  the 
courier — a  glorious  character — is 
greatly  in  evidence.  Altogether  this  is 
a  most  refreshing  and  amusing  book. 


SIMPLE  SIMON 

A  New  Long  Novel 
By  A.  NEIL  LYONS 

Eight  Illustrations  by  G.  E.  Peto.  12 mo. 

Cloth.  $1.25  net. 

Mr.  Neil  Lyons  essays  in  “Simple 
Simon”  the  most  ambitious  task  that 
he  has  yet  attempted.  Though  his 
studies  of  humble  life  are  exceedingly 
well  known,  this  is  his  first  full-length 
novel.  His  singular  observation  and 
gifts  of  humor  are  more  marked  than 
ever,  while  the  main  purpose  of  his 
novel — a  satire  on  boards  of  guardians 
and  organizations  such  as  that  called 
here,  “Poverty  Investigation  Commit¬ 
tee,”  is  evolved  with  biting  irony. 


THE  IRON  YEAR 

By  WALTER  BLOEM 

Authorized  Translation  by  Stella  Bloch.  1  imo.  Cloth.  $1.25  net. 

This  remarkable  novel  depicts  in  vivid  word-painting  the  final  struggle  between 
France  and  Germany,  in  the  year  1870.  The  advance  of  the  German  troops, 
the  famous  battle  of  Spicheren,  the  fearful  cavalry  encounter  of  Rezonville,  the 
struggle  and  capitulation  of  Strassburg  are  all  incidents  in  this  wonderfully 
graphic  narrative.  A  love-story  runs  through  the  book,  telling  of  the  fateful 
attraction  of  a  French  officer  for  a  German  girl. 

“The  Iron  Year”  created  an  extraordinary  sensation  in  Germany.  So  great 
was  the  demand  for  the  book  that  twenty  editions  were  exhausted.  The  German 
Emperor  read  it  aloud  to  the  members  of  his  Royal  Family  circle  during  the  spring. 
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THE  CHICAGO  SOCIETY  OF 
ETCHERS 

From  February  27  to  March  26  the 
annual  Spring  exhibition  is  on  in  the  Art 
Institute,  with  225  prints  on  the  wall. 
Profiting  by  the  example  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Painter-Etchers  in  London, 
whose  president,  Sir  Frank  Short,  opened 
their  exhibition  by  a  demonstration  of 
printing  in  the  gallery,  the  Society  intro¬ 
duced  the  printing  of  plates  as  a  feature  of 
the  exhibition.  From  2  until  4  each  after¬ 
noon  members  of  the  Society  explained 
the  process  of  etching  and  demonstrated 
the  printing  before  an  audience  of  inter¬ 
ested  observers. 

The  fund  accruing  from  10  per  cent  of 
associate  members'  dues,  which  the  Society 
sets  aside  each  year  to  purchase  etchings 
from  the  annual  exhibition  for  presentation 
to  the  collection  of  the  Chicago  Art  Insti¬ 
tute,  was  increased  by  voluntary  subscrip¬ 
tions  sufficient  to  purchase  eleven  etchings. 

During  the  season  of  1912  and  '13,  the 
Society  maintained  two  travelling  exhibi¬ 
tions.  These  were  so  successful,  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  of  1913  and  ’14,  one  small 
and  three  large  exhibitions,  aggregating 
402  prints,  have  been  maintained  by  the 
Society  and  received  with  interest  in  the 
following  cities:  Cincinnati,  Toledo  and 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Turn¬ 
er’s  Falls  and  Worcester,  Mass.;  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. ;  Newark,  N.  j.;  Grand  Rapids  and 
Detroit,  Mich.;  St.  Louis,  Columbia  and 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Minneapolis,  Minn.; 
Lawrence,  Kan.;  Denver,  Pueblo  and 
Boulder,  Colo.;  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cal.;  Seattle,  Wash.;  Nashville, 
Tenn.;  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  and 
New  Orleans,  La. 

The  publication  of  the  Society  for  1913, 
which  has  been  presented  to  its  associate 
members,  was  a  monograph  in  portfolio 
form,  on  the  “  Etching  of  Bridges,”  written 
by  Thomas  Eddy  Tallmadge,  to  include 
and  accompany  two  etchings  of  Pont  Neuf, 
Paris;  one  by  C.  K.  Gleeson  and  the  other 
by  G.  R.  Partridge.  These  plates  were 
selected  by  the  board  from  a  competitive 
list,  plates  purchased  by  the  Society,  250 
copies  made  and  the  plates  destroyed. 

The  publication  for  1914  will  be  similar 
to  that  of  1913,  in  that  plates  will  be  spe¬ 
cially  etched  for  this  purpose  and  destroyed 
after  as  many  copies  are  printed  as  there 
are  associate  members. 

Our  members  are  well  represented  in  the 
print  department  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  also  in  the  Congressional  Library 
in  Washington.  In  writing  of  the  latter 
collection,  in  the  October  Print  Collectors' 
Quarterly ,  Mr.  A.  J.  Parsons  names  the 
members  represented  and  says:  “In  the 
mention  of  this  effort  it  (The  Library)  must 
pay  its  tribute  to  the  service  rendered  by 
the  Chicago  Society  of  Etchers  in  its  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  etchers  of  the  younger 
school,  many  of  whom,  lacking  it,  would 
have  failed  of  a  public.” 

Such  recognition  as  this,  as  well  as  that 
given  in  the  special  number  of  The 
Studio,  in  which  the  writer  says:  “Though 
of  short  existence,  it  (The  Chicago  Society 
of  Etchers)  has  been  the  means  of  doing  in 
America  work  of  a  similar  importance  to 
that  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painter- 
Etchers  in  England,”  is  encouraging,  and 
justifies  us  in  hoping  for  even  greater 
results  than  those  of  our  past  four  years. 


■ 


Paper  Shell  Pecan  and 
English  Walnut 


%  actual  size 
Mantura  Pecan 


for  Zero  Climates 


EXQUISITELY  BEAUTIFUL  FOR  LAWN,  DRIVEWAY  AND  STREET 

It  stands  to  reason  that  trees  grown  at  the  43rd  Parallel  of  latitude  2/3  actual  size 
close  to  the  Canadian  Border,  with  winter  temperature  far  English  Walnut 
below  zero  must  possess  rugged  vitality.  No  others  could  survive. 

You  may  plant  our  acclimated  Pecans,  budded  with  bearing  wood,  from  northern 
grown  trees,  on  northern  grown  seedlings,  raised  from  northern  grown  nuts  with 
the  same  assurance  as  Apple  trees. 

Our  home  grown  English  Walnuts,  from  home  grown  seed  are  safer  to  Dlant 
than  peach  trees.  H 

,  .  ,  We  are  pioneers  in  the  dissemination  of  hardv  nut  trees  for  successful  nlant- 

ing  in  northern  states.  Our  statements  and  assurances  are  based  upon  our  own  experi¬ 
ence,  and  our  t  lfty  years  in  business  is  our  guarantee  that  we  know  our  business. 

MAMMOTH 
SWEET  CHESTNUT 

One  crop  brought  $30,000.  Plant  for  profit,  for  pleasure  or  for  decoration — plant  a 
thousand  trees  or  a  single  one.  A  safe  tree  to  plant  ill  zero  climates,  or  in  hot  climates  Suc¬ 
ceeds  in  drought  in  frost,  in  poor  soil  and  upon  steep  hillsides— the  roughest  of  lands. 

tvery  tree  we  ship  this  spring  bore  chestnuts  last  season. 


SOBER  PARAGON 


73  actual  size 
Covers  a  50c.  piece 


RANERE  Everbearing  Raspberry  ..^tisfies 


Luscious,  sugary,  bright  crimson  berries  every  day  from  June 
till  November.  The  strong  plants  offered  vou  for  planting  this 
Spring  will  supply  your  table  this  season .  So’  profitable  it  is  called 
the  ‘Mortgage  Lifter.”  Strong  grower— succeeds  in  any  soil. 

Our  i qi 4  Catalogue  and  Planting  Guide  in- 
,  eludes  Nut  Culture  in  the  North  tells  you  how, 
when  and  where  to  plant.  Mailed  Fr eeon  request. 

r.i  EN  BROS  In^  2209  Main  St  • 

tnc.,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 
Clenwood  Nursery.  Established  1866 


“That’s  all” 


2/  3  actual  size 
Covers  a  25c.  piece 


GARDEN  and  HALL 
FURNITURE 


Guaranteed  to  stand 
any  climate 
Marbles,  Terra  Cotta, 

Stones,  Etc.,  Vases, 

Benches,  Sun  Dial  Ter¬ 
minals,  Tables,  Foun¬ 
tains,  Flower  Boxes, 

Mantels,  Statues,  Re¬ 
liefs,  Etc. 

295  page*  ol  Illustrated 
Catalogue  TV*  b**t  e*plea 

of  the  beat  originals 

Send  25  cents  for  Catalogue 


QPriental  iKiuifl 

MADE  TO  ORDER 


in  Reproductions  of  Antique 
Masterpieces  and  European  “Period  Styles” 
in  any  size  or  coloring  to  conform  with 
decorative  requirements. 


The  Largest  Stock  in  the  U.  S.  of 

ANTIQUE  AND  MODERN  CHINESE  RUGS 

Also  PERSIAN  and  TURKISH  RUGS  of  Distinction 


JONES  &  BRINDISI 

452  Fifth  Ave.,  Knox  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  City 


AMES  &  R0LLINS0N 

203  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 

ENGROSSERS  AND 
ILLUMINATORS 

BOOKPLATES 


P.  SARTI, 

G.  LUCCHES! 

&  co. 

PlasterReproductions 

From  Antique,  Medieval  and 
Modern  Masterpieces  of  Art 

GARDEN  AND  HALL  FURNITURE, 
JARDINIERES,  WINDOW  BOXES, 
VASES  IN  CEMENT,  POMPEIAN 
STONE  AND  COMPOSITION, 
BENCHES  AND  TABLES,  FIRE¬ 
PLACES  AND  MANTELS 
Sales  ami  Show  Room 

113  East  34th  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Illustrated  Catalog'  of  Plaster 
Statuary  $1 .00,  credited  on  order 
of  $10.00  or  over. 


Made  to  ordet — to  exactly  match 
the  color  scheme  of  any  room 

HAVE  your  fine  rugs  made  to 
order,  not  cheap  stereotyped 
fabrics,  made  in  unlimited  quantities; 
but  rugs  that  are  different  and  sold 
only  through  exclusive  shops.  We 
are  only  too  glad  to  submit  sketch  in 
color  to  harmonize  with  surroundings 
of  the  room.  Woven  in  selected 
camel’s  hair  in  undyed  effects  or  pure 
wool  in  any  color  tone.  Any  length, 
any  width — seamless  up  to  16  feet. 
Order  through  your  furnisher.  W rite 
us  for  color  card — today.  | 

Thread  &  Thrum  Workshop 
di/'wni,  New  York 


HELPS  TO  SUCCESS 

Pictures,  Picture  Frames,  Picture  Novelties  and 
Picture  Supplies,  “  The  Picture  and  Art  Trade” 
(34th  year),  a  monthly  magazine,  subscription  price 
Si.oo;  "The  Picture  Store  and  Frame  Shop,”  a 
book  of  practical  recipes,  140  pages,  paper  cover, 
$1.25;  “  The  Picture  Frame  and  Picture  Fram¬ 
ing,"  history  of  the  frame,  covering  styles  and  right 
framing,  paper,  140  pages,  J1.25.  Sent  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  price,  j.  SAYVTELLE  FORD,  528  Mon- 
adnock  Block,  Chicago. 


THREAD 

j  And 

[THRUM 

I  RUGS 

I 


IF  YOUR  Indestructo  Trunk  should  be  destroyed 
today,  you  would  receive  one  just  like  it,  free. 
You  would  not  be  forced  to  buy  a  new  trunk, 
because  you  would  be  protected  by  the  rigid  five- 
year  Indestructo  Guarantee. 

Your  trunk  is  built  to  stand  the  severest  travel 
usage,  regardless  of  what  happens,  or  how  far  you 
travel. 

That  protection  is  the  biggest  reason  why  you 
should  own  an  Indestructo. 

There  are  many  others;  chief  among  which  is  the 
Indestructo  Trunk  itself. 

The  Indestructo  is  built  with  the  idea  of  your 
comfort  and  convenience  uppermost  in  our  mind; 
you  will  agree  to  this  after  you  have  seen  the 
trunk — 

If  you  don't  know  the  Indestructo  dealer  in  your 
city,  write  us;  will  send  you  our  travel  book  con¬ 
taining  naturally  colored  views  of  all  models  from 
$15  to  $150. 

National  Veneer  Products  Company 

3303  BeigertStreet,  IVlishawka,  Ind. 
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Before  \ou  Plan  Your  Garden 


visit  the  “Garden  and  Grounds”  floor  of  The  Crafts- 
man  Homebuilders’  Exposition  (permanent)  in  the 
Craftsman  Building — just  off  Fifth  Avenue,  on  38th 
and  39th  Streets,  in  the  heart  of  the  most  famous 
shopping  section  of  America.  Ffere  you  will  see  a 
complete  Lord  &  Burnham  greenhouse,  hot  beds  and 
cold  frames, — Hodgson  portable  houses,  play  house 
and  poultry  house, — charming  English  garden  benches 
and  rose  arbors, — a  complete  Hartmann-Sanders  per¬ 
gola, —  Dodson  bird  houses, — miniature  models  of 
country  houses  and  grounds, — an  exhibit  of  Harmon 
properties  for  ideal  suburban  homes,  —  Fairbanks, 
Morse  water  supply  systems, —  and  all  the  garden 
needfuls,  from  seeds  and  lawn  mowers  to  fences 
and  bay  trees.  And  while  you  are  here,  see  the 
floors  devoted  to 


a 


u 


u 


Building  Materials  for  the  New  Home”— 

showing  “Tapestry  Brick'  and  faience,  Denison  hollow  tile,  complete  “life-size  '  fire¬ 
places  with  improved  appliances,  a  Van  Guilder  hollow-wall  fire-proof  house,  metal 
lath,  Ruberoid  roofing,  Johns-Manville  asbestos  shingles,  and  the  new  sanitary  flooring. 

Home  Decoration  and  Model  Rooms”— 

showing  completely-furnished  model  rooms,  decorated  with  the  famous  Fabrikona 
wall  covering,  with  Dutch  Boy  lead  and  oils, — with  Sanitas,  Atlas  Flatlan,  etc.— 
and  a  “working”  Brunswick-Balke  billiard  room,  a  Macey  model  library,  a  model 
bedroom,  reproductions  of  classic  ceilings  and  mantels,  Morgan  doors  to  match  any 
style  of  furnishing,  and  beautiful  copper  and  bronze  wares  from  the  leading  craft  shops. 

Home  Equipment  for  Home  Comfort”— 

showing  a  model  kitchen  and  model  laundry  in  operation.  Western  Electric  household 
helps,  Battle  Creek  electric  light  baths.  Pyrene  fire  extinguishers,  Richardson  boilers, 
Leonard  refrigerators,  Meilink  wall  safes,  the  unique  Rector  gas  heating  system, 
Ffumphrey  automatic  heaters,  and  (on  the  fifth  floor)  the  “  Eye-Comfort  Lighting 
Shop,”  with  its  beautiful  showroom  and  model  rooms  showing  the  new  indirect  lighting. 

And  finally,  make  yourself  at  home  in  the  Clubrooms  and  Rest  rooms  for  men  and  women 
(entirely  free  to  visitors)  on  the  1 1th  floor,  and  lunch  or  dine  in  the  Craftsman  Restaurant 
on  the  top  floor,-  one  of  the  show-places  of  New  York. 

“The  Homelovers’  Headquarters,  in  the  Shopping  Centre  of  America  ” 

THE  CRAFTSMAN  HOMEBUILDERS’ 

,  _  EXPOSITION  |  T 

CRAFTSMAN  BUILDING,  38th  and  39th  Sts.,  East  of  Fifth  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 


NEW  SPRING  BOOKS 

HISTORY - BIOGRAPHY - -TRAVEL 


With  the  Russians  in 
Mongolia 

By  H.  G.  C.  Perry- Ayscough  and 
R.  B.  Otter- Barry.  With  an  in¬ 
troduction  by  Sir  Claude  Mac¬ 
donald,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  etc. 

With  50  Illustrations  from  Photographs 
and  a  Map.  8 vo.  Cloth.  $4.50  net. 

This  new  volume  supplies  the  public 
need  of  a  really  authoritative  work 
upon  this  “  undiscovered  ”  country,  and 
describes  in  attractive  style  the  latest 
developments  in  the  drama  recently 
enacted  in  this  far  eastern  corner  of  the 
world.  While  the  authors  have  not 
neglected  the  opportunity  of  explaining 
the  political  situation  fully,  they  have 
also  taken  the  unique  chances  which 
presented  themselves  of  making  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  Mongo¬ 
lian  interior,  and  describing  the  lives 
and  characters  of  the  inhabitants. 


The  Greatest  House  at 
Chelsey 

By  Randall  Davies 

With  16  Illustrations.  8 vo.  Cloth. 

$3.00  net. 

This  is  a  most  fascinating  account  of 
the  great  house  built  at  Chelsea  in  1520 
by  Sir  Thomas  More,  occupied  succes¬ 
sively  by  various  notable  people,  among 
the  most  interesting  of  whom  were  Sir 
Arthur  Gorges  and  the  Duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham,  and  finally  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
by  whom  it  was  demolished  in  1740. 
Each  of  the  successive  owners  is  dealt 
with  by  Mr.  Randall  Davies  in  most 
entertaining  fashion,  and  a  good  deal  of 
historical  detail  brought  together  that 
has  never  before  seen  the  light. 


A  Motor  Tour  Through 
Canada 

By  Thomas  W.  Wilby 

Numerous  Illustrations  from  Photo¬ 
graphs.  12 mo.  Cloth.  $1.50  net. 

This  work  embodies  the  narrative  of 
the  author’s  recent  motor  tour  from 
Halifax  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Owing  to 
the  absence  of  roads,  such  a  tour  had 
not  hitherto  been  undertaken,  but  the 
widespread  interest  which  it  aroused  in 
a  great  highway  which  will  one  day 
span  the  country  from  ocean  to  ocean 
lends  a  special  value  to  it. 


Behind  the  Veil  at  the 
Russian  Court 

By  Count  Paul  Vassili 

With  Frontispiece  and  22  Photogravure 
Plates.  8vo.  Cloth.  $4.50  net. 

A  book  of  startling  revelations.  In 
this  work  all  the  notabilities  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  from  1855  up  to  and 
including  1913,  pass  under  review.  It 
is  a  series  of  glimpses  of  the  inner  lives 
of  nearly  250  personages  of  govern¬ 
mental  and  social  activities  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Empire  during  the  last  sixty  years. 
Many  secrets  are  revealed,  the  impell¬ 
ing  motives  for  much  which  has  per¬ 
plexed  the  world  are  laid  bare,  and  the 
true  situation  of  many  things,  of  which 
hitherto  only  hearsay  data  have  filtered 
through,  are  here  told  in  the  unbiased 
language  of  unfettered  truth. 


“Things 
I  Remember’’ 

By  Frederick  Townsend  Martin 

Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  7  Half- 
Tone  Engravings.  8vo.  Cloth.  Gilt 
Top.  $3.00  net. 

Mr.  Martin,  brother  of  the  late  Brad¬ 
ley  Martin,  is  a  familiar  figure  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  New  York  society.  He  begins 
his  memoirs  with  an  absorbing  account 
of  early  New  York.  He  traces  the 
changes  from  the  stately  days  of  the 
early  republic  through  wild  extrava¬ 
gances  of  the  twentieth  century  to  the 
present  moment  when,  he  declares, 
American  society  is  poised  on  a  high 
place  of  thought  and  deed.  Another 
feature  of  these  reminiscences  is  a 
graphic  account  of  American  successes 
abroad.  He  tells  in  detail  the  rise  and 
triumph  of  such  visitors  to  Europe  as 
Lady  Naylor  Leland,  Lady  Paget,  Lady 
Essex,  Mrs.  Ronalds,  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  and  his  own  relatives, 
Mrs.  Bradley  Martin  and  Lady 
Craven. 


Napoleon  at  Bay 

By  F.  Loraine  Petre 

Author  of  “  Napoleon’ s  Last  Campaign 
in  Germany."  With  Maps  and  Plans, 
etc.  8 vo.  Cloth.  $2.50  net. 

This  volume,  the  fifth  of  the  author’s 
studies  of  Napoleonic  campaigns,  shows 
Napoleon  after  the  disastrous  campaign 
in  Germany,  left  to  stand  at  bay  in  de¬ 
fence  of  a  sovereignty  reduced  by  the 
natural  limits  of  the  Rhine,  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees.  His  two  months'  war 
with  the  armies  of  Bohemia  and  Silesia 
in  Champagne,  is  described  in  this  vol¬ 
ume.  Notwithstanding  the  mistakes 
into  which  the  general  was  forced  by 
the  ambitions  of  the  statesman,  the 
campaign  of  1814  was  a  wonderful 
effort  of  Napoleon's  genius,  contending, 
as  he  was,  against  overwhelming  odds. 
The  present  volume  is  the  first  in  Eng¬ 
lish  to  give  an  account  of  the  campaign. 


English  Travellers  of  the 
Renaissance 

By  Clare  Howard 

With  16  Illustrations.  8vo.  Cloth.  $2.50 
net. 

A  good  sub-title  to  this  book  would 
be  “The  Grand  Tour  in  the  Sixteenth 
and  Seventeenth  Centuries.”  Miss 
Howard  shows  the  various  purposes 
which  travellers  had  in  their  minds  in 
setting  out  on  their  journeys  in  succes¬ 
sive  generations,  how  at  one  time  it  was 
mainly  in  the  pursuit  of  learning,  at 
another  the  acquirement  of  the  more 
courtly  arts,  at  another  a  kind  of  glori¬ 
fied  athleticism,  and  latest  of  all  a  sort 
of  dilettantism.  Thus  “English  Trav¬ 
ellers  of  the  Renaissance”  is  without 
doubt  a  pleasing  novelty  among  books. 


Across  Siberia  Alone 

An  American  Woman’s 
Adventures 

By  Mrs.  John  Clarence  Lee 

With  22  Illustrations.  12 mo.  Cloth. 

$1.35  net. 

A  very  human  picture  of  Siberian 
housekeeping,  Siberian  social  functions, 
the  nobility,  Siberian  children  and  the 
educational  system. 
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PIERCE-ARROW  CARS 


Our  idea  is  that  the  ear  should  go  “there 
and  back”  in  tHe  shortest  possible  time, 
with  tbe  least  trouble  to  both  owner  and 
driver,  with  tbe  greatest  comfort  to  tbe 
owner  in  transit,  at  tbe  least  expense, 
weight  of  car  and  equipment  considered, 
and  without  interruption  of  the  trip  by 
reason  of  or  the  fault  of  the  car,  and  that 
it  should  do  this  not  only  now  and  then, 
bu.t  always.  That  is  the  service  that  the 
Pierce-Arrow  Car  is  planned  to  perform. 


The  Pierce-Arrow  Motor  Car  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


